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FOREWORD 


SOME readers must be warned against this 
book : it contains views that are not fashion- 
able. 

The author does not think that Charles II 
was a great monarch. 

He is not a Jacobite. 

He differs from every English undergraduate 
student of history in his refusal to consider 
John De Witt a traitor or a fool. 

He holds William III of Orange, King of 
England, to have been neither perfect nor 
loathsome. 

But before the curious who have not been 
deterred by this warning, the author appears 
with one strong commendation: he has had 
the benefit of the advice and assistance of 
Dr. Pieter Geyl, Professor of Dutch History 
and Institutions in the University of London, 
to whom he gratefully acknowledges his 


indebtedness. 
G. J. R. 
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J 
1650-1670 


In 1640 the world of royal dignity and divine 
right was rocking under the feet of King 
Charles I of England. Humiliated by Parlia- 
ment, uncertain of to-morrow, Charles and his 
Catholic Queen, Henrietta Maria, looked with 
less disfavour upon the suit of the Dutch Stad- 
holder, Prince Frederick Henry of Orange, 
who had repeatedly suggested a matrimonial 
alliance between his son William and one of 
the young Princesses of England. The Stad- 
holder was ambitious, and wanted to rise to 
greater eminence in his own country. At a 
time when, both in France and in England, 
absolutism was struggling with the supporters 
of old parliamentary institutions, he dreamed 
of establishing a monarchical system in Hol- 
land. William the Silent and his successor 
Prince Maurice of Orange had borne the 
title of Excellency, but Richelieu addressed 
Frederick Henry by that of Highness. A 
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royal marriage would mean further promotion 
for the Orange family. 

Charles I needed support against Parliament, 
and the powerful Dutch Republic, waging war 
as an equal against the King of Spain, appeared 
a desirable ally. To marry his daughter to the 
son of Frederick Henry seemed the obvious way 
to secure the coveted support of the Dutch. 
Nevertheless, the wedding would be a mis- 
alliance. An avenue must be kept open for 
escape if better times returned. Fourteen-year- 
old William of Orange was called to England, 
and on February 12th, 1641, the marriage con- 
tract was signed. The bride, Princess Mary, 
was nine years of age. The wedding took place 
on May re2th. Solemnly, in the sight of many 
courtiers, the two children were placed in bed 
side by side. This was the Orange guarantee. 
The hems of the little bride’s nightgown were 
carefully sewn together. ‘This was the guar- 
antee of the Stuarts. Young William returned 
to Holland, and his wife stayed behind with 
her governesses. 

The Stuarts were not given the opportunity 
of pleading nullity. Civil war broke out in 
England, and Queen Henrietta Maria crossed 
over to Holland with her daughter Mary. It 
was almost a flight. 
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The Queen and her daughter, the Princess 
Royal of England, were magnificently received, 
and treated with all the honours due to their 
rank. Princess Mary’s retinue of eighty 
persons, and her mother’s of three hundred, 
were maintained by the Stadholder, who paid 
all their expenses. But the Queen soon dis- 
covered that her son-in-law’s father was unable 
to give to her house the support she had ex- 
pected from him. Frederick Henry was 
devoted and powerful, but nevertheless the 
Stadholder was a mere official, not a sove- 
reign. His attributions were vague, and such 
influence as he possessed was largely due to 
his personality. The Dutch Republic was a 
loose federation of seven sovereign provinces, 
and in each of these provinces an assembly 
called the States wielded sovereign power. 
In five provinces—Holland, Zeeland, Utrecht, 
Gelderland, and Overysel—Frederick Henry 
had been appointed Stadholder, which meant 
locum tenens of the sovereign States, a kind of 
governor or executive officer. The Dutch 
Republic also had a federal organ, the States 
General, a body composed of delegates from 
each of the provincial States. This body had 
appointed the Prince of Orange commander- 
in-chief of the federal army and navy. His 
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office was, therefore, partly federal and partly 
provincial. 

While the States General were, on the whole, 
staunch supporters of the Prince of Orange, the 
States of the Province of Holland, the richest 
and therefore the mightiest of the confedera- 
tion, were critical of his actions and deter- 
mined to maintain their prestige and power 
against his ambitions and encroachments. It 
should be remembered that the Stadholder’s 
office was not hereditary. William the Silent’s 
two sons, Maurice and Frederick Henry, had 
in turn been appointed by the States to succeed 
their father. But neither on the federal con- 
stitution nor on the traditions of the provinces 
could the House of Orange base any claim to 
an hereditary retention of the position of 
Stadholder or of commander of the armed 
forces of the Republic. 

Though Frederick Henry was unable to drag 
the Dutch Republic into the quarrel between 
King Charles I and his subjects, it was not for 
lack of efforts, and he did all he could to help 
the Stuarts. He supported the Queen’s en- 
deavours to find money, munitions, and troops 
for the royalist army. He borrowed a large 
sum on his own credit, and used his influence 
to raise a further loan on the English crown 
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jewels. He allowed all English officers serving 
under him in the Dutch army to relinquish 
their commissions in order to fight in England. 
Some of them he sent over to England on 
Dutch warships. He allowed guns from the 
Dutch arsenals to be sold to the Royalists. But 
the ‘ Heeren,’ the gentlemen of the States of 
Holland, were keeping close watch, and they 
carried a resolution in the States General for- 
bidding the export of arms and munitions. 
‘ Do not strain this rope overmuch, lest greater 
ill befall therefrom,’ one of the oligarchs said 
to him. 

The Stadholder, however, absolutely refused 
to desist from his efforts. In 1645 the battle of 
Naseby shattered the hopes of the Stuarts, but 
he continued to intrigue with the Royalists. 
He even used the ambassadors of the Dutch 
Republic to further his aims, and tried to with- 
draw some of the ships which were blockading 
the Spanish Netherlands, an enemy territory, 
in order to place them at the disposal of the 
Queen of England. 

Frederick Henry created many enemies for 
himself by his policy, which was exclusively 
dynastic and disregarded the Dutch Republic’s 
urgent need of peace. Old before his time, ill 
and discouraged, he died in 1647. For some 
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months before his death he had given way to 
the opposition, and even gone so far as to yield 
to the States of Holland, who insisted that 
peace should be made with Spain. But his son 
William ITI, who was appointed Stadholder and 
commander-in-chief in succession to Frederick 
Henry, had no intention of submitting to the 
oligarchs. Peace would reduce his power, and 
he tried at once to wreck the Spanish negotia- 
tions. He negotiated with France for a re- 
newal of the war against Spain, with the double 
intention of partitioning the Spanish Nether- 
lands between France and the Dutch Republic 
and of effecting a restoration in England. Then 
came Cromwell’s victory at Preston in August 
1648, followed by the beheading of Charles I 
on January 3oth, 16409. 

For a moment the chances of an active 
policy in favour of the House of Stuart seemed 
bright. A wave of indignation swept over the 
Dutch Republic. The Press of the day— 
pamphlets and broadsheets—was vehement in 
its denunciation of the English regicides. It 
may seem curious that a republican nation 
should have thus judged the deeds of republi- 
cans and fellow Protestants. But it should be 
remembered that the Dutch of the fifteen- 
sixties and ’seventies had managed their revolu- 
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tion very differently. The ‘ Beggars’ had 
marched to the tune of the Wilhelmus, the 
anthem in which William the Silent was made 
to declare: ‘I always honoured the King of 
Spain.’ They fought the representatives of 
Philip II, but to the distant King himself they 
professed a loyalty divorced from obedience. 
The revulsion provoked by the drastic methods 
of the English Republicans was increased by 
the fact that the particular brand of Protestant- 
ism that had triumphed in England appealed 
little to the Dutch. The new Stadholder there- 
fore considered that it would not be difficult 
to induce the Calvinists, who formed the back- 
bone of his party, to support a crusade for the 
restoration of the Stuarts. 

The oligarchy, however, held different views. 
Even less than the populace and the ministers 
of religion could they sympathise with men 
who had tumultuously upset law and order in 
a neighbouring land. But the members of the 
Dutch ruling class, the Regents, never allowed 
sentiment to dictate their policy. They were 
ever wide awake to the interests of their 
country and their caste. It now appeared to 
them of paramount necessity that the Dutch 
Republic should stay at peace with England. 
England lay astride the roads of Dutch com- 
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merce. With her fleet of war she could inter- 
cept all communications through the English 
Channel and the North Sea, continuing all the 
while to send out her own merchantmen, whose 
number and enterprise were growing fast. In 
maintaining friendship for commercial reasons, 
the States did no more than follow the example 
of France. They had further motive for pre- 
serving peaceful relations. The war with Spain 
had strained the Republic’s resources. Debts 
were heavy, retrenchment had become im- 
perative. The first need was a decrease of the 
military burden, and this was, moreover, the 
best way to clip the wings of Orange. 

For this very reason the prospect of a reduc- 
tion of the army under his command was 
repugnant to William II. We know how he 
was conducting unauthorised negotiations with 
France for the renewal of the Spanish war. He 
came to the conclusion that nothing could be 
achieved while his power in the Dutch Republic 
was held by the grace of his political opponents. 
He decided, therefore, with the help of those 
provinces upon whose assistance he could count 
to attack the province of Holland, conquer it 
by force of arms, and compel its States to do his 
bidding. In the autumn of 1650 he arrested 
six of the leaders of the oligarchic party and 
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imprisoned them in the Castle of Loevestein. 
At the same time he marched with an army 
against Amsterdam, the centre of Holland’s 
power, and attempted to take it by surprise. 
The attempt failed, but William was successful 
to this extent, that he struck his opponents with 
terror. For a while they left him undisturbed. 
Victory seemed only delayed. The Stadholder 
might well have conquered half the Southern 
Netherlands, after which the Dutch Republic 
would have become a principality on the 
borders of France and within the sphere of 
French influence. A fortuitous event changed 
the course of history. Whalliam II was stricken 
with smallpox and died after a few days’ illness, 
on November 6th, 1650. He was twenty-four 
years of age. 

One week later, on November 14th, 1650, 
the nineteen-year-old widow of William IT gave 
birth to a son—the subject of this biography. 
The birth was premature by a month. The 
Binnenhof, the Stadholder’s residence at The 
Hague, was still full of mourners. The cradle, 
draped in crape, surrounded by attendants 
dressed in black, stood in the house from which 
the coffin had not yet been removed. The 
child was not strong, there was trouble about 
his feeding from the beginning, and within 
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three days the wet nurse had to be changed 
upon the advice of the doctors. 

' Almost at once, the child’s mother and 
grandmother began to quarrel over the Orange 
succession and the guardianship of the child. 
The Grand Elector of Brandenburg, who had 
married a daughter of Frederick Henry, also 
claimed a share in the guardianship of his 
nephew. ‘There was yet another and a by no 
means disinterested party, William Frederick, 
the head of the branch of the Nassau family 
which had given Stadholders to the province 
of Friesland. He was married to another 
daughter of Frederick Henry, and was, there- 
fore, also an uncle of the new-born child. He 
hoped, of course, to succeed William IT during 
the minority of his nephew, while in the event 
of the death of the child he would stand a good 
chance of becoming Stadholder of all the 
provinces and commander-in-chief. Mean- 
while, the States of Groningen appointed him 
Stadholder of their province. 

The real struggle was between the mother 
and the grandmother. William’s mother, the 
Princess Royal of England, was determined, in 
the first place, to keep for herself the semi- 
sovereign rights possessed by the House of 
Orange independently of the stadholderly 
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functions of its head, the power of appointing 
magistrates in certain towns. She had few 
friends in Holland, even among the Orange 
party. Capricious and unattractive, she took 
no trouble to conceal her pride and the con- 
viction that her royal birth made her infinitely 
superior to her environment. ‘ The greatest 
punishment of the world would be to live all my 
life here,’ she once wrote to her brother, 
Charles II. She never troubled to learn 
Dutch, and Dutch politics left her cold, except 
in so far as they might benefit the House of 
Stuart, whose interests, to her, always re- 
mained paramount. To Charles II she be- 
queathed her fortune, to her son only her 
jewels (which were in pawn). 

Amalia von Solms, widow of Frederick 
Henry, and Dowager Princess of Orange, 
formed a complete contrast to her English 
daughter-in-law. She was as rotund and 
friendly-looking as young Mary was lank and 
forbidding. She was a woman of the world, 
affable and easy to approach. She had identi- 
fied herself with her Dutch surroundings, and 
had embraced the interests of Orange with 
complete conviction. She was still on the right 
side of fifty. Amalia strongly opposed Mary’s 
claim to the sole succession and guardianship. 
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The Grand Elector of Brandenburg sided with 
his mother-in-law, and in practice renounced 
his claims in her favour. 

The struggle was protracted. The Court of 
Holland, the supreme tribunal of the province, 
finally made Mary, Amalia, and the Grand 
Elector joint guardians. This was the obvious 
solution, but it also had the advantage of 
leaving the Orange family without single 
leadership. For, from the moment William II 
had disappeared, the anti-Stadholder party 
decided that there was to be no repetition of 
the dangerous complications of the two previous 
stadholderships. The Regents behaved with the 
utmost courtesy. Representatives of the States 
of the various provinces called ceremoniously 
on the Princess Royal to express their sym- 
pathy on the occasion of her bereavement ; the 
States were represented at the christening of 
the child, and they followed the body of his 
father at the solemn funeral. 

But the mantle of the father was not allowed 
to descend upon the shoulders of the child. 
Amsterdam, the leading town of Holland, 
decided that it would never again tolerate the 
cumulation of military and civil dignities which 
had been achieved by the previous Oranges. 
A grand assembly of representatives of all the 
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seven provinces laid down that the army should 
in future remain under the control of the separ- 
ate provinces. The eclipse of Orange had 
begun. For twenty-one years the young Prince 
was kept out of all the offices occupied by his 
ancestors. ‘The oligarchs had triumphed. 
The childhood and youth of William were 
coloured by this frustration, which left an 
indelible mark upon his character. The magni- 
tude of his eventual triumph was due to a 
reaction against this very oppression. It 
carried him into a position of power in the 
Dutch Republic which, in turn, was the sine qua 
non of his conquest of the English throne. We 
must try to understand the Dutch oligarchy, 
its motives and its principles, if we are to form 
for ourselves an adequate picture of the back- 
ground against which Prince William rose to 
manhood and to the international position he 
eventually occupied. But in dealing with the 
party of the Dutch oligarchy we find ourselves 
confronted with a mass of prejudice. Prejudice 
may be justified where matters that are of 
moment to the present day are concerned. 
There is no real reason to be other than im- 
partial towards the Dutch oligarchy. Tory and 
Whig sympathisers unite in anathematising 
those whom they consider to have been crafty, 
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machiavellian, unpatriotic self-seekers, people 
who sacrificed the true interests of their country 
to contemptible considerations of trade. The 
picture drawn by one English historian after 
another is as distorted as could possibly be. 

There is, however, no need for a reaction, for 
a rewriting of history out of which Dutch 
William will emerge as black as he appears to 
the eye of a Catholic Irishman. Both Orange 
and the Regents represented elements that 
were indispensable to the greatness and even 
to the existence of the Dutch Republic. 

The Princes of Orange stood for unity. And 
of unity the Dutch Republic was sorely in need. 
Each of the seven provinces pulled its own way. 
There was a conflict of interest between the 
maritime provinces of Holland and Zeeland on 
the one hand, and the land provinces, which 
were agricultural and conservative, on the 
other. The machine of state was slow and 
cumbersome: the Generality could take no 
decisions without the consensus of the seven 
sovereign provinces. The States of these pro- 
vinces had, in their turn, to consult their 
* principals,’ with whom the real sovereignty 
lay. These principals were usually the small 
body of the nobles and the ‘ governments’ of 
the various towns of the province. When any 
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decision of great moment had to be taken, there 
was a coming and going to and from the beehive 
that was The Hague, tiny towns hummed and 
buzzed, time was lost and secrets leaked out. 
The method of settling federal affairs was 
ridiculously slow at all times, and imperilled 
the commonwealth in moments of crisis. It 
was fortunate that at such times the knot could 
be cut by the dictatorial hand of an officer who 
represented the Generality. 

* Orange, moreover, represented the people, 
for whom the oligarchs had little but contempt. 
Originally, the corporations and guilds elected 
the Regents, but the people had long ago lost 
the right to appoint their rulers. The plain 
man was sure to be an Orangist and usually 
also a Calvinist of the most intolerant and 
extreme kind. And it is here that the stand of 
the Regents served the community. The time, 
after all, was not ripe for democracy. ‘The 
plain man did not know his interests. He was 
too frequently actuated by fear and by passion. 
We shall see one or two striking instances of the 
complete misunderstanding of their own inter- 
ests by the Orangist mob in the course of this 
story. A paternal government was necessary 
in the seventeenth century, provided it was 
enlightened. And who shall say that the 
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government of the Regents was unenlightened ? 
The families from which the rulers of the Dutch 
towns were drawn had reached wealth by trade 
or manufacture, and many of them had long 
since ceased to have any business interests. 
Their children were educated with care, 
familiarised with the literature of the ancients, 
and taught the love of verbal and plastic 
beauty. There was, it is true, no specific 
training in the art of government—but is there 
such a training for those who rule us nowadays ? 
A knowledge of national history and of the laws 
of the land was usually considered to provide a 
man with all the theory upon-which to build 
statecraft. By their wide culture the Regents 
had naturally liberated themselves from the 
utmost trammels of orthodox Calvinism with its 
unimaginative doctrine of predestination. It 
is owing to them that Holland became the 
home of tolerance, with a penal system that 
was fairly enlightened and with a model organ- 
isation for the care of the poor. 

The Regents stood for peace. They were the 
party which had an eye for the country’s com- 
mercial interests. And they knew that a small 
republic with a limited population must exist 
by the goodwill of its neighbours and by its 
skill in making allies. They disliked adventure, 
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and their diplomacy was inspired by prudence 
and conciliation. Now, as we have seen, the 
Oranges held other views. They pursued 
dynastic ends, and war provided the soil on 
which their House throve best. The efforts of 
Frederick Henry and of William IT to entangle 
the Republic in the affairs of England and to 
renew the war with Spain rankled in the 
memory of the Regents. 

It would be a mistake, however, to think of 
the Regents as enlightened and benevolent 
rulers only. There was about them a flavour 
of real republican fanaticism. They were 
steeped in the classics. Lycurgus and Cato 
were as real to them as to the French revolu- 
tionaries of 1789, and they were liable to be 
carried away by their favourite authors’ de- 
clamations against tyranny, which made them 
forget their habitual hatred of extremes. 

Armed, therefore, with ancient doctrines and 
new incentive, the Regents decided, once and 
for all, to establish the reign of true freedom. 
And their determination became strengthened 
and vivified, in the years that were to come, by 
the fact that they found a leader as able as the 
ablest of the Oranges, and as devoted to the 
public weal. John De Witt entered the public 
service less than two months after the death of 
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William II. He belonged to one of the leading 
families of Dordrecht, the senior town of 
Holland, of which his father had been a 
burgomaster. John was given the usual train- 
ing of a future Regent, and when the time 
arrived for him to take office, he was appointed 
Pensionary of his native town. A Pensionary 
was an Official who joined the function of town 
clerk to that of standing legal adviser of a town. 
He was, moreover, and this was the most 
important of his duties, ex-officio member of 
the delegation from the town to the provincial 
States. 

In February 1653, De Witt was appointed 
Grand Pensionary of Holland, and in July of 
the same year the appointment was made 
definitive. He was then not quite twenty-eight 
years of age. The Grand Pensionary was a 
kind of secretary of state of the province of 
Holland, and one of his duties was to preside 
at the meetings of the provincial States. He 
also attended the meetings of the States 
General, where he was the mouthpiece of his 
province, which, be it remembered, was the 
most influential of the Generality. Without 
being a federal officer, he wielded a consider- 
able influence throughout the Republic. He 
was, in fact, one of the few persons perman- 
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ently occupied with the affairs of the Republic 
as a whole, and he usually knew more about 
them than any one else at the meetings of the 
States General. 

It says much for the ability of John De Witt 
that he should have been appointed so young 
to so responsible a position. It says more still 
for the frame of mind of the Regents in general 
that they should have selected him. For he 
was the son of one of the men who had been 
imprisoned at Loevestein by William II, and 
was a determined opponent of the House of 
Orange. 

Before De Witt’s appointment had even been 
made definitive, an opportunity arose for him 
to display his republican convictions and his 
devotion to ‘true freedom.’ The States of 
Zeeland, a province where Orangism was much 
more powerfully ensconced than in Holland, 
proposed that the infant Prince William III be 
appointed captain-general and admiral-general 
of the Republic, and that his uncle William 
Frederick should represent him till he reached 
the age of eighteen. De Witt strongly opposed 
this proposal. It was rejected, but throughout 
the Republic the people, who were strongly in 
favour of the young Prince, showed their dis- 
appointment by rioting. 
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A development had meanwhile taken place 
which greatly strengthened the hands of De 
Witt. Relations with England had not im- 
proved since the death of the last Stadholder, 
who had wanted a war with the English Com- 
monwealth. Economic rivalry, which had 
been growing since the days of James I, had 
become acute. But at the same time Cromwell 
was playing with the idea of an intimate union 
between the two Protestant republics. In 1651 
he sent a delegation to The Hague to negotiate 
such a union. ‘The populace attacked the 
delegates, shouted ‘ Regicides !’ and demanded 
war and a Stadholder. England retaliated 
with the Navigation Act. Economic repulsion 
for a time neutralised political affinity, and the 
two countries drifted towards a war. The 
Dutch Regents worked hard for a peaceful 
solution, and when war broke out, in 1654, 
they continued, while directing it with such 
determination as their awkward system of 
government allowed, to work for a speedy 
settlement. They knew that, had Orange been. 
at the helm, the return of peace would have 
been more difficult still, for then the issue 
would have become further involved by efforts 
of the Stadholder party to bring about a Stuart 
restoration. The apprehension of this danger 
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—a very real one, for the people continued 
to demand a Stadholder—strengthened the 
Regents’ determination to end the war by 
negotiation and concession. Both the country 
and the Regents were sorely in need of peace. 

A delegation was sent to England by the 
Dutch Republic, consisting of two Hollanders, 
a Zeelander, and a Frisian. Throughout the 
negotiations, the influence of the Hollanders 
predominated. ‘The delegates found the Eng- 
lish government’s views had not changed since 
1651. Cromwell wanted the two Protestant 
republics to form a close confederation, and 
to achieve this end he was prepared to make 
considerable economic concessions. But the 
Hollanders would not hear of what would have 
meant the absorption of the smaller into the 
larger republic. Cromwell’s alternative, an 
alliance against the Catholic Powers, France 
and Spain, was equally distasteful to them. 
The Dutch Republic had colonies and a 
flourishing trade, and was therefore conser- 
vative and disinclined to embark upon a policy 
of adventure. 

Cromwell now decided that even in the face 
of the twofold refusal of the Dutch, he would 
yet give peace to the weaker enemy. Ofcourse, 
the Navigation Act must remain on the statute 
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book. But a guarantee might be given by the 
Dutch that no Prince of Orange should ever 
occupy the position once held by his ancestors 
in the Republic. The States of Holland were 
by no means averse to passing an act to this 
effect, but they knew that the States General 
would never give their consent. Thereupon 
Cromwell declared that he would be satisfied 
with a guarantee of exclusion by the province 
of Holland, which, in practice, would amount 
to the same thing. The Protector and the 
two Holland delegates negotiated with great 
secrecy: the two other delegates from the 
Dutch Republic never had an inkling of what 
was going on. It was finally settled that 
Cromwell would make peace with the States 
General, but only on the understanding that 
the province of Holland would pass the so- 
called Act of Seclusion. De Witt signed for 
Holland, Cromwell ratified the treaty with the 
Republic, and all that remained was for De 
Witt to break the news to the States of his own 
province. 

It should not be thought that the States of 
Holland accepted the exclusion with alacrity. 
To exclude Orange was one thing, to do it at 
the bidding of a foreign power was something 
very different. Besides, not all the Regents 
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were opponents of the House of Orange ; there 
was a growing middle party that wanted to 
curb, but not to exclude the Oranges. Some 
towns protested. But what could they do? 
Peace was essential, the opposition gave way. 
It need hardly be said that the debates in the 
States of Holland, with the usual coming and 
going of the delegates to and from their 
‘principals,’ did not long remain a secret. 
There was vigorous criticism in the States 
General. But the exclusion was after all a 
private affair of the province of Holland, and 
the other provinces were unable to interfere. 
De Witt has been accused of having instigated 
Cromwell’s demand for the exclusion. There 
is not an atom of truth in this assertion. De 
Witt bowed to the inevitable, and the Dowager 
Princess Amalia admitted that he had no 
alternative. 

Thus, by virtue of an international arrange- 
ment and by the determination of the enemies 
of his House, the pale child of three in whom 
centred the hopes of Orange was sentenced to 
grow up as a private person, with nothing but 
the vaguest of hopes that must have seemed 
incapable of realisation to all but the incorrig- 
ibly sanguine. His mother took less and less 
notice of him. Obsessed by her concern for a 
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Stuart restoration, she frequently travelled 
abroad, and thought of the future of her child 
mainly as one of the ways by which her family 
could return into its own. The first talk he 
overheard was of the wickedness of the Regents 
of Holland, and of the lost greatness of the 
House of Stuart. 

William’s education was not of the best. 
Reading, writing, and arithmetic took second 
place to religion, and although he became an 
international figure, he was never able to spell 
in any one of the languages he learned. He 
was taught English, French, and Dutch, and 
English was at least for some time the language 
he used most, although he never spoke it 
correctly. He was often taken to the country, 
and at a very early age he acquired a passion 
for hunting which lasted throughout his life. 
Those first years of his childhood were highly 
unsatisfactory in every respect: petticoat 
government, vacillating and bickering masters, 
uncertainty, and always an atmosphere of 
resentment and the bemoaning of past gran- 
deur. Occasionally there was a touch of the 
old warmth in which the Oranges had basked 
for three generations. While travelling through 
the Republic with his mother, the child-Prince 
would sometimes be given a festive reception by 
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the magistrates of a town that had remained 
attached to his House. 

When the Prince was eight, it was decided 
to send him to Orangist Leyden for the sake 
of his education. Great news was coming 
from England. Cromwell was dead, the Com- 
monwealth was torn by dissensions, and the 
prospects of the Stuarts were brightening. 
William’s mother and grandmother felt that a 
little more limelight would be useful for their 
ward. At the end of 1659 he made his solemn 
entry into the university town, acclaimed by 
the crowd and greeted by the magistrates. It 
was not at the university that young William 
studied. He worked under private masters, 
and was given as tutor the Count of Nassau 
Zuylesteyn, a natural son of his grandfather 
Frederick Henry. Zuylesteyn was married to 
an Englishwoman and was devoted to the 
Stuart cause. 

Then came the Restoration. Charles II was 
called to the throne, the States of Holland 
invited him to travel through their territory, 
and entertained him magnificently at The 
Hague. It was important for them to be on 
terms of friendship with the new ruler of 
England. Some show of deference to Charles’s 
nephew William seemed to be indicated, and 
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he was given a share in the honours paid to his 
uncle. He rode through The Hague in 
Charles’s carriage. Charles recommended his 
nephew to De Witt, but at this juncture the 
position in England was still uncertain and he 
could not show much insistence. 

Both parties in Holland realised that some- 
thing must now be done to prove that William 
ranked higher than a private individual. 
Could not the States of Holland take some 
share in the responsibility for his education and 
show that, in their opinion too, a great future 
was reserved to him? Discussions took place 
between the interested parties, but without 
leading to an immediate result. Soon the 
Princess Royal crossed over to England, we 
know not whether to pay a prolonged visit to 
her country of birth, or to stay there indefin- 
itely. She fell a victim to the smallpox, and 
died in December 1660. The quarrels over 
the education of the ten-year-old prince did 
not abate. The States of Holland might have 
preferred to continue treating William as a 
child of no importance ; they certainly feared 
that he would become the instrument of King 
Charles II in the Dutch Republic. Every 
formula that was advanced possessed some 
drawback, and in the end the child was left 
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under the supervision of his grandmother, 
Amalia von Solms. 

The States of Holland had good ground for 
their fears. While William’s desultory educa- 
tion was continuing at Leyden, interrupted 
only now and then by visits to the country with 
frantic gallops on horseback, or by a thorough 
overhaul by a medical man who earnestly 
shook his head and prescribed corsets to 
counter his tendency to grow a hump, the 
international situation was again becoming 
threatening. The Dutch Republic was now 
allied to Louis XIV, and of its relations with 
France we shall have more to say presently. 
But monarchist England proved not a whit 
more friendly as a neighbour than the Com- 
monwealth had been. The festivities at The 
Hague in 1660 had not wiped from Charles’s 
memory the impression of the slights inflicted 
upon him when he was an exile, and the con- 
tinued obscurity in which his nephew was kept 
contributed to make him lend a willing ear to 
the clamours of the English merchants and sea- 
farers, who were burning to have another trial 
of strength with their hated competitors across 
the sea. War broke out in 1665, entirely as a 
result of English provocation. 

We know, of course, that the Regents wanted 
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peace. We also know that their political system 
was most inappropriate for the waging of war. 
But it must be said for them that after initial 
disasters they organised a marvellous recovery. 
John De Witt and his brother Cornelis were 
able to send out splendid battle fleets, and the 
active part they took, not only in the prepara- 
tion of the sea campaigns, but in the actual 
carrying out of their own instructions—one or 
other of them repeatedly accompanied De 
Ruyter at sea—proves that the oligarchic 
system was not altogether devoid of flexibility. 

Charles IT, who after the Restoration had not 
taken any steps in support of his nephew, apart 
from the somewhat general recommendation 
he had made in 1660, now judged that he might 
be used to rally the friends of England in the 
Dutch Republic. There is no doubt that some 
of the Dutch Orangists were prepared to go to 
great lengths in order that measures favourable 
to the Prince of Orange might be imposed upon 
the Republic by a victorious England in the 
same way as the Commonwealth had exacted 
measures to his detriment. The Orangists, 
supported by the populace, asserted that if 
William were better treated, England would 
grant easier peace terms. There were riots, 
a conspiracy was discovered, and one Orangist 
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officer, Buat, was executed for treasonable 
correspondence with the enemy. Before this 
event, De Witt had already thought it advisable 
to make concessions. 

More than one plan was discussed. The men 
of the Dutch Republic were great debaters, and 
did not like to rush into a decision. Different 
suggestions came from various parts of the 
country. Some of the Orangist provinces pro- 
posed to make young William captain-general 
and admiral-general. At last, in April 1666, 
it was decided that he should be educated by 
the States of Holland, and Amalia von Solms 
consented to this arrangement. It was now 
publicly recognised that William III occupied 
a special position in the Republic ; the child of 
fifteen was not like the sons of other citizens. 
He was henceforth referred to as ‘ Child of 
State,’ though no such title was ever officially 
conferred upon him. 

De Witt, who realised that it would be im- 
possible always to keep William out of every 
one of the offices occupied by his ancestors, 
now decided that he would at any rate prevent 
the cumulation of civil and military functions 
which had made the two last Stadholders such a 
danger to the oligarchy. He engaged in a long 
series of complicated negotiations which eventu- 
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ally ended in the province of Holland’s passing 
a ° Perpetual Edict’ by which the office of 
Stadholder and that of commander-in-chief 
were for ever separated. ‘The seven provinces 
thereupon passed an ‘ Act of Harmony’ by 
which this measure was made to apply to the 
other members of the Dutch federation. 

The Act of Harmony was passed in 1670. 
Meanwhile, William had been Child of State 
for several years. De Witt, from the beginning, 
took his function of executive officer of the 
corporate guardians of the Prince very seriously. 
He visited him once or twice a week, and had 
long earnest talks with him. He enquired into 
the progress of his studies, and discoursed upon 
matters of state, in particular finance and 
foreign affairs. ‘ Republics,’ De Witt would 
say, “must ever keep their word, upon pain of 
destruction. Kings may vary a little.’ This 
was not the only lesson which the Prince re- 
membered in later years. When, in 1672, 
surrounded by flatterers and intriguers, he took 
decisions that for wisdom were far beyond his 
years, he proved himself the true disciple of one 
of the wisest and most level-headed statesmen 
of the age. 

Nor was the relationship between the Prince 
and the leader of the republican party entirely 
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formal and devoid of cordiality. No doubt De 
Witt was as stiff and as solemn as the most 
rigid, white-collared Regent in an official group 
by Van der Helst, and William had already 
acquired the taciturnity which later struck and 
disgusted the volatile English over whom he 
went to rule. But De Witt admitted that 
regular contact had brought about friendly 
feelings on his part, and it was noticed how, at 
a banquet given in honour of Sir William 
Temple in 1668, they ‘ displayed an uncommon 
affection for each other.’ Once at least they 
even played ninepins together. There never 
was a complete surrender on either side. But 
both were fully conscious of the significance of 
their intercourse. The statesman knew that if 
the day arrived when the Child of State could 
no longer be prevented from reaching emin- 
ence, it would be best if he were equipped with 
a genuine respect for the doctrine of true free- 
dom. The boy, determined never to rest until 
he came into what he held to be his own, was 
intelligent enough to realise that his best 
weapon would be a thorough understanding of 
his opponent’s mind and methods. 
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1670-1674 


In the days when William’s ancestors were 
fighting Spain, they had been befriended by 
the French monarchy, the great competitor of 
the Hapsburgs. De Witt continued their 
francophile policy because England had by 
now become a dangerous neighbour against 
whom French assistance seemed to be needed. 
After the English Restoration, Louis XIV 
realised that it was to his advantage to prevent 
the promotion of young William III, because 
a Stadholder who was half a Stuart would have 
endeavoured to draw the two maritime powers 
closer together. He therefore supported De 
Witt and his party. In 1662 he concluded an 
alliance with the Dutch Republic, and he gave 
it some support during the second Anglo- 
Dutch war. 

Gradually, however, France had become the 
real danger on the Continent. Her land- 
hunger, due to the strategic necessity of cover- 
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ing Paris, so dangerously near the frontier, by 
further conquests in a north-easterly direction, 
was encouraged by the old tradition that she 
was entitled to the ‘ natural’ frontier of the 
Rhine. She coveted the Spanish Netherlands 
(Belgium), and had she been able to acquire 
them, little independence would have remained 
to the Dutch Republic. ‘Gallum amicum, non 
vicinum, the Frenchman as friend, but not as 
neighbour, had become an axiom of Dutch 
policy. But could friendship endure if the 
friend were warned off the premises next 
door? De Witt imagined it could and made 
a miscalculation which proved fatal. 

While the second Anglo-Dutch war was still 
in progress, Louis XIV began a war against 
Spain in support of an extremely ill-founded 
claim upon part of the Spanish Netherlands. 
Now England could not afford to allow the 
strongest military power of the Continent to 
settle in the country opposite her own weakest 
coastline, and in face of a common danger the 
two warring countries settled their quarrel 
more easily than would otherwise have been 
the case. At the beginning of 1668, De Witt 
concluded an alliance with the enemy of a year 
ago, and soon Sweden joined as a third member 
in what became the famous Triple Alliance. 
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Its aim was to compel Louis XIV, if necessary 
by force of arms, to make peace with Spain. 
Louis gave way, but he never forgave the 
Dutch statesman the affront inflicted upon him. 
He decided that he would, once and for all, 
break the pride of the republic of merchants, 
and set out upon a systematic campaign for 
isolating it. Ifthe Republic were defeated, the 
Spanish Netherlands would easily become his 
prey. As the French statesman Louvois had 
said, some twenty years before: ‘The real way 
to conquer the Spanish Netherlands is to reduce 
the Dutch, if possible to annihilate them.’ 
Louis secured promises of support from 
several German princes. But what he wanted 
above all else was to separate England from the 
Dutch Republic. Almost immediately after the 
conclusion of the Triple Alliance, Charles II 
entered into negotiations with Louis XIV. 
Tired of depending for supplies upon his Parlia- 
ment, and desirous of imposing the Roman 
Catholic religion, which he wanted to make 
his own, upon his subjects, Charles allowed 
himself to be persuaded by his sister, the 
Duchess of Orleans, to make a close alliance 
with Louis. Louis was to provide an annual 
subsidy which would liberate Charles from the 
control of Parliament. Catholicism would be 
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restored in England, if necessary with the 
assistance of French arms, and war was to be 
declared upon the Dutch Republic. There 
was some difficulty as to the order in which the 
great conversion of England and the subjuga- 
tion of the Dutch would take place. Finally, 
religion was allowed to wait till arms had 
proved successful. The plot was sealed by the 
secret treaty of Dover in May 1670. A first 
instalment of good things to come from France 
was ‘ childish, simple and baby-face ’ Louise de 
Kéroualle (as Evelyn described Madam Car- 
well), whom Louis sent over to succeed Lady 
Castlemaine as Charles’s mistress. 

Thus, in an age to which religion mattered 
supremely, Charles bartered away the faith of 
the majority of his subjects. He planned to 
re-Impose upon them the Church of Rome at 
whose alien authority they had jibbed long 
before the Reformation. He prepared, with 
foreign subsidies, to dispense with Parliament, 
an institution second only to the Protestant 
faith in the love of the English nation. And 
finally, though he did not actually consent to 
the very thing which England’s foreign policy 
always aimed at preventing, the establishment 
of France along the coast of the North Sea, he 
made in the treaty of Dover arrangements that 
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were bound to lead to this sooner or later. 
After the defeat of Holland, England was to 
receive the Isle of Walcheren and two towns 
in Zeeland Flanders. France would annex a 
portion of the Dutch Republic; what remained 
would be erected into a principality over which 
Charles’s nephew William was to be established 
as sovereign ruler. 

Charles, hoping that he might win William 
for his plans, invited him to England. The 
Prince had never seen his mother’s country of 
origin, and important financial matters, such 
as the payment of her dowry, had still to be 
settled. He was now twenty years of age, and 
had not marked time since he had become 
Child of State: when he reached the age of 
eighteen, he claimed his right to a seat in the 
States of Zeeland as member of the order of 
nobility, which gave him great influence upon 
the policy of one of the principal provinces of 
the Republic. He had since become a member 
of the Council of State, a body without much 
power, but not without influence in matters 
of finance and army administration. An 
English fleet went to fetch him, and he 
arrived with a suite of more than a hundred 
noblemen. In England the taciturn Prince 
visited London, Newmarket, Cambridge, and 
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Oxford. He was given a banquet by the City. 
The people liked him for wearing ‘a hand- 
some head of hayre of his owne,’ although 
Charles had made wigs fashionable, and for his 
plain clothes and earnest face. If both Charles 
and his brother James, the Duke of York, were 
to die without male issue, William would have 
some sort of a claim to the throne. So the 
English people considered him altogether inter- 
esting. But his uncle did not take to him. He 
found him a passionate Hollander and Protest- 
ant, and it is improbable that he told William 
much of the great plans that had been made 
for his future. At the same time William must 
have noticed something of the military and 
naval preparations that were going on in 
England. 

Back in the Republic, William found it alive 
with rumours of war. News had been received 
from the ambassador in Paris of the intentions 
of Louis, and a war with France and her 
German allies was now considered a certainty. 
As regards England, Dutch diplomacy had been 
completely hoodwinked. It was only very 
slowly that doubts about her attitude began 
to creep into the minds of the Dutch. The 
people were clamouring for the appointment 
of William to the position occupied by his 
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ancestors. ‘The middle party were equally 
convinced that this was necessary, and the 
number of out-and-out partisans of the ‘ true 
freedom ’ dwindled every day. But how could 
De Witt, even if he had been prepared to make 
the great concession, be sure that to give power 
to William did not mean giving power to the 
friends of England? And that England also 
meant war had now become evident by the 
overbearing attitude of her ambassador Down- 
ing. There is no doubt that many of the 
Prince’s familiars expected his uncle Charles 
to do great things for him. Yet the political 
system of the republicans had been shaken too 
thoroughly. For more than twenty years they 
had tried to play off one against the other the 
two neighbouring powers England and France, 
and now England and France were launching 
a common assault. De Witt and his friends 
had to give way, and in February 1672 William 
was appointed captain-general for one cam- 
paign. He accepted the appointment only 
when the promise was given that it would be 
made permanent once he reached the age of 23. 
The people of The Hague celebrated his pro- 
motion with song, a beating of drums and a 
blowing of trumpets throughout the night. It 
was hoped that now England would remain 
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neutral, but the hope proved vain. A month 
later, without declaration of war, the English 
attacked the Dutch merchant fleet on its way 
back from Smyrna. The Republic was at war 
with France, England, Munster, and Cologne. 

William had inherited the most appalling 
military chaos, and it is not surprising that at 
the beginning he showed some hesitation. 
Even at this critical moment jealousy and 
suspicion continued to divide the sovereign 
provinces among themselves. But William 
adapted himself very well to the queer re- 
publican notion that made the general in the 
field subordinate to civilian deputies from the 
provinces. ‘The first problem that arose was 
that of organising the inevitable retreat, and 
of deciding when the first stand should be 
made. The French army, enormously superior 
to the forces of the Republic, invaded Dutch 
territory from the east. It soon proved i1m- 
possible to arrest its progress before the famous 
water-line had been reached, the line where, 
by a series of inundations, artificial barriers 
were created that practically made the province 
of Holland into an island. Zeeland was also 
protected by her rivers, but, apart from some 
regions in the north, the remaining territory 
of the Republic was overrun. 
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If Louis had chosen to press his initial ad- 
vantage, he could have taken Amsterdam, The 
Hague, and all the principal towns of Holland 
without much difficulty. But he was convinced 
the Dutch would surrender, and saw no reason 
for deviating from the stately methods of war- 
fare that were the fashion in his century. 
Voices were heard advising surrender. For one 
moment the Prince himself was among the 
waverers, and he asked that in the course of 
the negotiations special efforts should be made 
to save the Barony of Breda, which the House 
of Orange held in fief from the Republic. 
These vacillations were of short duration. 
More than anything else, it was the determina- 
tion of republican Amsterdam that saved the 
day. The Regents of the great merchant town 
decided that there would be no surrender. In 
those dark days of calamity they kept their 
heads, and, assured of their support, William 
was able to give his utmost endeavour to the 
organisation of the defence. He was rapidly 
finding his feet. 

Then, behind the precarious cover of the 
army and the water-line, an Orangist revolu- 
tion broke out. Before the negotiations with 
Louis had begun, De Witt had been attacked 
and wounded. The States party had to give 
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way everywhere, and before long William was 
appointed to all the honours and offices that 
had been held by his ancestors. It is remark- 
able how completely Anglophile the Orangist 
movement remained. The people, in their 
despair, continued to look towards England for 
relief. One of the many news-letters received 
at this period from Holland, which are at the 
Public Record Office in London, gives a good 
picture of the frame of mind of the people. 
‘Upon the sight of a paper from . . . one of 
the Dutch churches in London,’ says the 
anonymous informant, ‘ containing a declara- 
tion of H.M. [Charles II] to them of the good 
will he hath for the Dutch not to ruine them 
etc. in divers articles, made publick here, it 1s 
embraced with so much joy, that it is thought 
the English colors will be putt up in Rotterdam 
before night and the King of England declared 
to be our protector, which will be followed 
doubtlesse by those few places which are left 
unsurrendered to the French. It is more than 
time H.M. declare in publicke his mind, for 
indeed Holland cannot hold out a week more, 
and wee are betrayed to the French.’ William 
himself imagined that, now he had been made 
a Stadholder, his uncle would modify his 
policy. But he soon found out how little the 
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desire to assure his nephew’s promotion had 
counted in Charles’s schemes. Buckingham 
and Arlington, ministers of Charles II and 
members of the Cabal, arrived in Holland on 
their way to the army of Louis XIV. They 
were empowered to negotiate with the Dutch 
Republic, in conjunction with the French King, 
and the terms to be demanded were those of 
the treaty of Dover. At Den Briel, where the 
English delegates landed, they were received 
with wild joy by the people. ‘* The towne was 
all drunke and saluted us,’ Arlington wrote 
in his report, ‘with the complement God 
Blesse the King of England, God blesse the 
Prince of Orange, and God confound the 
States.” Buckingham noted the same cries, 
with the more picturesque variant, ‘ The Devil 
take the States.’ The ambassadors had no 
doubt that the Prince would at once accept 
their tempting offer: ‘ If the Prince could be 
persuaded to send in the Dutch fleete to the 
Duke, and deliver up some townes into our 
hand, it would be in my opinion,’ wrote 
Buckingham, ‘ not only the best way for us, 
but also the surest for him to finde his accounte 
in this businesse.’ 

The ambassadors were soon undeceived. 
They visited the young general at his head- 
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quarters, and found him of a mettle they had 
not foreseen. ‘The promise of sovereignty left 
him entirely indifferent. ‘ Hee replied,’ re- 
ported the delegates, ‘hee liked better the 
condigion of Statholder which they had given 
him, and that hee believed himselfe obliged in 
conscience and honour not to prefer his interest 
before his obligation.” There was moral great- 
ness in this determination, which went against 
the advice of the young officers and noblemen 
who surrounded him and had been approached 
by the English. ‘ Wee found all the young men 
about him of a different mind, and whither 
wee would or noe wee heard them wishing 
there were a dozen of the States hanged soe 
the countrey had peace, and the Prince were 
soveraigne of it.” So the ambassadors left, and 
the paper they had brought with them, ready 
for the Prince’s signature, remained unused. 

It was not long afterwards that a tragedy 
occurred which marked the greatest page 
of Dutch history with an ugly stain. On 
August 20th the mob of The Hague, actively 
assisted by the civic guard, which was not 
recruited from the rabble, murdered John De 
Witt and his brother Cornelis, and the naked 
bodies of the victims were suspended head 
downward from the gallows, horribly mutilated 
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and disembowelled. It was an orgy of cruel 
bestiality which had no more political than 
moral justification. John De Witt had resigned 
his office a few weeks before and was still weak- 
ened by his wounds. His brother Cornelis had 
been in prison and put to the torture. Both 
were defeated and out of action. William III 
received the news in his usual inscrutable 
manner. We have no reason to believe that he 
had any part in the atrocity. But he declined 
to take steps for the punishment of the culprits. 
One of them was even given a pension by him, 
although it can be argued that the pension was 
paid for other reasons. It is worth noting, 
in any case, that Japikse, who cannot be 
accused of partiality for De Witt and his fac- 
tion, declared in his recent biography of 
William III that ‘ there is definitely a lack of 
moral awareness here, a lack of the generosity 
which characterised William’s grandfather.’ 
The tide had already begun to turn before 
the murder of the De Witts. Mesmerised by 
the water-line, whose strength they vastly over- 
rated, the French declined to budge. On July 
roth Louis, who liked the pomp of victorious 
progress better than the fatigues of a laborious 
campaign in the mire of Holland, returned to 
France and left his armies under the command 
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of Luxembourg and Turenne. Many prisoners 
of war were released by the French and went 
to increase the Dutch contingents. At the 
same time the vigilance and skill of admiral 
De Ruyter frustrated an attempt to land an 
Anglo-French army on the coast of Holland, 
and saved his country as surely as it had been 
saved once before by William’s stand behind 
the water-line. The war was now assuming 
the character of a war of attrition, and dip- 
lomacy came once more into its own. Spain 
had already entered the war on the side of the 
Republic: the Southern Netherlands could 
only be preserved by the co-operation of these 
former enemies. Brandenburg, whose Grand 
Elector was an uncle and a former guardian of 
William, began to move. The problem for the 
Republic and its Stadholder was to hasten the 
movement of interested third parties, to recruit 
new allies, and to detach those of Louis, in 
particular England. 

Thus the year 1672, which was to consum- 
mate the vengeance of Louis XIV, passed 
without decision, although it was obvious that 
the Dutch Republic was saved. During the 
winter there were some anxious moments when 
the French were able to march across the 
frozen water-line. But each time a sudden 
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thaw compelled them to beat a hasty retreat. 
When the fine weather returned, the Prince 
decided to take the initiative. The previous 
year had been defensive and negative, and he 
was impatient to prove his mettle as a military 
leader. He made a daring cavalry raid be- 
hind the French lines, and captured Bonn 
on the Rhine, thereby seriously threatening 
the enemy’s communications and _ supplies. 
The result was that before the end of the 
campaign the French evacuated the Republic. 
The war henceforth became a normal struggle 
between two coalitions, and this deprived it 
of all charm in the eyes of Charles II. His 
subjects were restive, they forgot commercial 
rivalries and only remembered that a Pro- 
testant state was oppressed with their help at 
the bidding of the King of France. 

When the Republic made overtures, Charles 
showed himself very reasonable. ‘The Peace of 
Westminster, signed in 1674, recognised the 
territorial status of before the war. The Dutch 
made concessions in matters of prerogative and 
salutes at sea, and paid an indemnity of about 
£170,000. Charles always needed money. 
Besides, he used some of the indemnity to pay 
his debts to the Prince of Orange. The war 
between the Coalition and France lasted another 
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four years, fortunes varied, and in 1678 a peace 
was made entirely satisfactory to the Dutch 
Republic. 

There can be no doubt that William III had 
saved his country. But we must be careful to 
preserve a sense of proportion when trying to 
appreciate the service he rendered. If ever a 
great man illustrated by his example the law 
that individuals can lead only when there exist 
tendencies and forces that are waiting for 
leadership, it was William III. He did not 
appear in the calamity-stricken Republic to 
guide it out of a darkness none but his own eye 
could pierce. He triumphed because he was 
trusted ; he was trusted not for himself, but 
because of his name. Had the Dutch Republic 
been rotten to the core, he would have fought 
in vain. But he found devoted burghers ready 
to leave their peaceful pursuits to carry a pike 
and handle a spade, peasants who submitted to 
the flooding of their fields, sailors like De 
Ruyter and the younger Tromp, who com- 
posed a bitter personal quarrel in order to serve 
the state. And if the Regents left him the heir 
to military chaos and their creaky political 
machine, he also succeeded to their masterly 
financial organisation and their diplomatic ex- 
perience. They left him something better 
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still: the precepts of De Witt, which enabled 
him to handle the desperate situation of 1672 
and to withstand the temptation held out by 
his English and Orangist friends with a sagacity 
that was beyond his years. 


Ii! 
1674-1678 


Tue flexible constitution of the Dutch Republic 
offered opportunities for further advancement 
to the energetic man whom circumstances had 
placed in the position once occupied by his 
fathers. What were to be the limits of his 
powers? Noone could tell, for a Stadholder’s 
prerogatives largely depended on his pushful- 
ness. He had the right to appoint magistrates 
in certain towns when vacancies occurred, and 
of this right William made a judicious use. 
Only such men were promoted as could be 
counted upon without reservation. In the 
past, on a few special occasions, the States 
General had allowed a Prince of Orange to 
dismiss in a body the whole administration of 
a town and replace it by men more accept- 
able to public opinion. Such mutations took 
place in several instances during the years 
when William III was almost a dictator. He 
did not ask for powers, he did not take them. 
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He never appeared as the first mover. His 
friends worked tirelessly, while he remained 
inscrutably silent, and reaped the benefit of 
their exertions. 

It should not be thought, however, that 
William’s every wish was assured of fulfilment. 
There was, for instance, the affair of the 
sovereignty of Gelderland. The Orangists, 
with the knowledge of the Stadholder, arranged 
for the States of this province to offer him the 
title of Duke, which would have made him a 
sovereign in one of the seven members of the 
Dutch Federation. But though beaten, the 
party of ‘true freedom’ was not crushed. 
William soon discovered the strength of feeling 
aroused in Holland by the Gelderland pro- 
posal, and wisely declined the honour. A 
balance was slowly being reached between the 
two opposite tendencies in the Republic. 

Popularity continued, and William was able 
to taste it afresh even after the peace with 
England, in 1674, had definitely established 
the fact that the Republic was saved. In 1675 
he was stricken by the smallpox, the disease 
that had killed both his parents, and his life 
was in great danger. ‘The populace were in 
despair, affairs in the Republic came to a 
standstill. William’s recovery can hardly be 
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attributed to the strength of his constitution. 
In those days an attack of the smallpox was 
the tossing of a coin with Fate. William won. 
The Hague went delirious, and his decorous 
adversary Louis XIV sent solemn congratula- 
tions upon his recovery. The theory of hate 
as an instrument of warfare had not been 
properly worked out in 1675. 

Parallel with the growth of power, there was 
a marked advance in the capacities and person- 
ality of William III. He was not an eagle that 
makes straight for the sun. He progressed, but 
by trial and error, and though he emerged in 
the end as the equal of the man who gave his 
name to the century, the rival of Louis XIV 
was not free from the pains and weaknesses 
that accompany the process of moral and 
mental growth. He had received no military 
training, and had to learn generalship by his 
own mistakes. When the famous raid behind 
the French lines took place, he failed to appoint 
an officer to take single command of the Dutch 
forces during his absence. Was it lack of 
reflection, or was it fear of competition? In 
any case, the neglect caused confusion and 
might well have proved fatal. Yet, apart from 
Gustavus Adolphus, William was probably the 
first general who understood the significance of 
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mobility, and whose thoughts had the audacity 
to roam outside the recognised doctrine of the 
day, which took war for a complicated game 
of chess from which the Queens had been 
removed. 

And now, having separated King Charles II 
from his French paymaster and ally, William 
conceived of a still more ambitious plan. He 
decided to attract his uncle into the anti- 
French alliance. Circumstances appeared not 
altogether unpropitious. Charles, indeed, had 
cast his eye upon William as a suitable husband 
for the elder daughter of his brother, the Duke 
of York. First of all, the King of England 
wanted to secure the goodwill of a potential 
rival. Since the peace of 1674, proof had 
reached him that during the war his Dutch 
nephew had established relations with certain 
leading members of the English Opposition. 
There was a real danger that the Opposition 
would try to maintain these connections with 
the man who represented everything to which 
Charles’s French and Catholic policy was 
opposed. But if William were to marry the 
daughter of the Duke of York, his rather distant 
claim to the English succession would be 
greatly strengthened, and henceforth, so it 
seemed, he would have to side with the Crown 
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against the Opposition. Moreover, the English 
people were full of suspicion towards their 
King, whose treatment of Parliament and of 
the established religion met with disapproval 
even among many of his supporters. To ally 
himself to the champion of Protestantism would 
do more to restore confidence than the fairest 
promises. 

William, on his side, had no desire to sacrifice 
for the sake of his uncle the friendships he had 
established in England. ‘The leaders of the 
Opposition warned him that by marrying a 
Stuart he would incur the suspicion of having 
been won over to the anti-national policy of 
the Court. Besides, if there were to be a 
marriage, he wanted it to take place only when 
his main object, that of securing the English 
alliance, had been achieved. He therefore 
began by rejecting Charles II’s advances. But 
as time passed, and the chances of a complete 
victory over the French receded, William real- 
ised that events would not move precisely as he 
wished. He therefore re-opened the question 
himself, and negotiations for the marriage 
began. In the autumn of 1677, at the end ofa 
year’s campaigning, William crossed over to 
England in order to propose to his cousin and 
marry her. 
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It was a political marriage. But William 
was not prepared to marry for political reasons 
only. His views as to a suitable companion did 
not want definition. In the spring of 1676 
he had questioned the English ambassador, 
Sir William Temple, about his cousin Mary. 
He told the ambassador ‘ that he might perhaps 
not be very easy for a wife to live with ; he was 
sure he should not to such wives as were gener- 
ally in the courts this age ; that if he should 
meet with one to give him trouble at home, 
>twas what he should not be able to bear, who 
was like to have enough abroad in the course 
of his life ; and that after the manner he was 
resolved to live with a wife, which should be 
the best he could, he would have one that he 
thought likely to live well with him, which he 
thought chiefly depended on her disposition 
and education.’ It 1s curious how William’s 
notion of the ideal spouse agreed with that of 
his former tutor, John De Witt. Some years 
before, the Grand Pensionary had said to a 
friend, ‘I have always deemed the greatest 
happiness in the world to consist in the indis- 
soluble society contracted with one of a pleasing 
and conceding temper, as in my judgment all 
the wealth in the world cannot compensate the 
sorrow caused by an incompatible temper.’ 
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On October roth William arrived in London. 
There were festivities and ceremonial recep- 
tions. William renewed acquaintance with his 
cousin, whom he had met as a child during his 
previous visit, seven years before. Mary, who 
was now fifteen years of age, certainly came as 
near as could be to the requirements of her 
exacting suitor. While her looks were agree- 
able and her manners pleasing, there was in 
her none of the haughtiness which had made 
William’s mother such a difficult princess for 
the Dutch to like. She was of a contemplative 
nature, and her deeply religious mind made 
her prefer solitude and meditation to anything 
that would have placed her upon the centre of 
the stage. Her submissiveness was complete, 
and it was obvious. From the moment her 
father told her to look upon William as her 
future husband, she accepted him, and took it 
for granted that she must aspire no higher than 
to fitting in somewhere in the scheme of his life. 
It was without joy that Mary’s father gave her 
to William. Though his daughter had not been 
brought up in the Catholic religion he had 
adopted for himself, he would have preferred to 
marry her to a Catholic prince. But his brother 
decided otherwise, and the Duke of York placed 
the royal prerogative above all else. 
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The marriage ceremony took place on Nov- 
ember 4th, 1677. The young Princess looked 
up to her husband, who was more than ten 
years older than herself, with something like 
awe. He was already one of the greatest men 
of his time and she was very conscious of it. 
But conjugal love, at this period, there was 
none. The prospect of leaving her beloved 
country and the life to which she was accus- 
tomed appalled her. Nor was there anything 
in her husband’s demeanour to warm her 
heart and reconcile her to the change which 
was about to take place. William was pre- 
occupied. He did not wish to lose the friend- 
ship of the Opposition. Here was a serious 
problem with which he had to deal, dis- 
creetly, while he stayed in England. Further- 
more, now that the marriage had taken place, 
it was essential that he should gather the 
first-fruit of his alliance with the royal house 
of England and secure the active assistance 
of English arms. How could he, at the same 
time, pay his young bride the attention she 
might have claimed ? 

The Prince’s self-absorption did not escape 
notice, and the effect it had upon the Princess 
was the subject of eager comment. Shortly 
after the marriage there was an epidemic of 
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smallpox at court, and Anne, the sister of 
Princess Mary, was among those affected. 
Mary would watch by her sister’s bedside, and 
the Prince did not make a secret of his annoy- 
ance at her taking a risk which might delay 
their departure to Holland. On one occasion 
he led her to the dance with a surly face. On 
November 26th, Dr. Lake, the former tutor 
of the Princess, noted in his diary: ‘* This day, 
the Court began to whisper the Prince’s sullen- 
esse or clownishnesse ; that he took no notice 
of his Princesse at the playe and balle, nor 
came to see her at St. James’s the day preceding 
this designed for his departure.’ After Lake 
had taken leave of the Princess, he noted: ‘ I 
perceived her eyes full of tears, herself very 
disconsolate, not only for her sister’s illnesse, 
but also for some discontent occasioned by the 
Prince’s urging her to remove her lodgings to 
Whitehall, which the Princess would by no 
means bee persuaded.’ An obstinate easterly 
wind was postponing the sailing. When at last 
it became possible to leave, Mary felt deeply 
unhappy. ‘ The Princesse wept grievously all 
the morning,’ says a contemporary. ‘ The 
Queen observing Her Highnesse to weep as she 
took leave of Her Majesty, would have com- 
forted her with the consideration of her own 
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condition, when she came into England and 
had never till then seen the King ; to whom 
Her Highnesse presently replied: “ But, 
Madam, you came into England and I am 
going out of England !”’’ 

Yet the marriage was not unhappy. The 
Princess was received with enthusiasm by the 
Dutch people. She determined to like them 
and to adapt herself to her new environment. 
She set out at once to learn the Dutch lan- 
guage, and—no higher compliment can be paid 
to her—adopted a conduct which was in every 
respect the opposite of that followed by her 
aunt, the Mary Stuart who had been the wife 
of William II. ‘Towards her husband she 
showed the unflinching deference and devo- 
tion which she considered to be a husband’s 
due. When during the following February 
(1678) he had suddenly to leave for the army, 
because the French had taken the field earlier 
than was the custom, she accompanied him on 
his way as far as Rotterdam. She was with 
child, and very happy. But her hopes were 
disappointed. 

Often, in the years that followed, the Prince 
showed her the same absorbed and sullen looks 
with which he had met her in London. He 
was unfaithful to her, and Elisabeth Villiers, 
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one of Mary’s ladies, became his mistress. His 
choice was strange, for Betty, as the memoirs of 
the day call her, was plain, and probably 
squinted. But she had a mind that attracted 
William. Swift, who knew her in later days, 
when she had become Lady Orkney, called her 
‘the wisest woman I ever knew.’ Mary knew 
of the relationship, and after some efforts to 
end it, accepted it with resignation. It was 
only after Mary’s death that William broke 
with Betty, and it is said that he did so because 
his wife extracted a promise from him on her 
death-bed. 

It is clear, therefore, that Mary had no easy 
task in conquering her husband’s affections. 
Yet she was completely successful, and the last 
years of her life were spent in a conjugal 
harmony so complete that not even the rela- 
tion between William and Betty affected it. 
That William ended by reciprocating his wife’s 
affection is due to his slow discovery of her 
great moral qualities, and of her devotion, not 
only to him, but to his ideals and ambitions. 
His was a love naturally born not of desire, 
but of understanding and companionship. But 
to Mary love had come sooner. The over- 
whelming and absorbing feeling which made 
her place her husband before herself and, 
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when his interests clashed in a final and dra- 
matic way with those of her father, before 
her father, is less easily explained. William 
never wooed his wife and never went out of 
his way to gain her affection: he was one 
of those personalities that command the love 
of a woman independently of their merits or 
exertions. 

William has been accused of being homo- 
sexual. This charge was brought against him 
even during his lifetime. ‘That his enemies, 
and in particular the Court of France, should 
gladly have spread the tale can be understood. 
But even some who were very near him had 
strong doubts. William Bentinck (later Earl 
of Portland), who was his greatest friend until 
he was supplanted by Keppel, bluntly told 
William what was being said of him. In 1697 
he wrote to William imploring him to break 
with Keppel, who had been created Earl of 
Albemarle. He said that William’s good name 
was suffering not only in England, but among 
the troops in Flanders. * The kindness which 
your Majesty has for a young man, and the 
manner in which you seem to authorise those 
liberties and that insolence make pcople say 
things which I am ashamed to hear and from 
which I think you as far as any man in the 
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world. I thought it was only the malicious in 
England who invented these dreadful things 
(ces sanglantes choses). But I was thunder- 
struck when I saw that The Hague and the 
army were full of the same talk.’ To this 
William replied by return, entirely repudiating 
“these infamous suspicions.” ‘It is a most 
extraordinary thing,’ he continued, ‘ that one 
could have no esteem or friendship for a young 
man without its being criminal.’ 

It is interesting to note that Bentinck, who 
had known William from the time they were 
both children, expressed in a letter meant only 
for the Prince’s eyes, the belief that the allega- 
tions of homosexuality made against him were 
calumnies. ‘This is perhaps the strongest argu- 
ment against the view that William’s sex life 
was unorthodox. Most definitely, there is no 
adequate historical proof that the accusations 
were justified. ‘This, of course, is not the same 
thing as saying that William was completely 
without homosexual tendencies. In my opinion 
he belonged to that intermediate and by no 
means rare variety of men for whom the in- 
timate friendship of men matters enormously 
—more than any possible relationship with 
women. Whether their friendships assume a 
physical nature or not is immaterial. To such 
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men, it often happens that a woman loves them 
deeply, even though they do not reciprocate 
the woman’s love. By no means incapable of 
orthodox sexuality, they inspire in the woman 
they choose a sense of gratitude, of devotion, of 
subjection almost, which is rarely called forth 
by other men. Frequently, they are relatively 
frigid, especially when they do not give way to 
the deeper urges that are hidden within them. 
Such is, I think, the explanation of the relation- 
ship between two royal personages nearer to us 
which has been so vividly described by Lytton 
Strachey. 

It was during the last years of Mary’s life, 
when she lived once more in the country of her 
birth, that she reaped the fruit of her devotion. 
But we must not further anticipate events. We 
left William immersed in the last stages of the 
war with France. His brief sojourn at the 
English court had been put to good use. He 
had conversed with the King on the inter- 
national questions that always formed his main 
preoccupation. Charles liked his nephew 
much better than during his first visit. He 
fancied himself as a reader of physiognomy. 
‘ IT never yet was deceived in judging of a man’s 
honesty by his looks,’ he said to Temple, ‘ and 
if I am not deceived in the Prince’s face, he is 
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the honestest man in the world.’ The honest 
man talked earnestly to his uncle of the danger 
that the Spanish Netherlands might ere long 
be annexed by France, and of the peril in which 
this would place both England and the Dutch 
Republic. If a durable peace were to be 
secured, Spain must be left a frontier in the 
Netherlands that could be defended against 
France. The King agreed, and promised his 
support in obtaining such frontiers for the 
Spanish Netherlands. He even promised armed 
intervention if Louis XIV rejected the pro- 
posals he would make in this sense. Charles 
had a further reason for adopting this atti- 
tude. An alliance with the Dutch against 
the French would complete the effect made 
by his niece’s marriage to a Protestant Prince, 
and it remained very necessary indeed to 
conciliate the English people who were still 
restive. 

When Charles called his Parliament together 
he found that matters were not to be settled as 
easily as he had hoped. Distrust was by this 
time too deeply ingrained in his subjects. The 
marriage of the Prince, instead of redounding 
to the King’s credit, had made the Prince him- 
self suspect. Subsidies were granted, but on 
conditions that must have made it plain to 
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Charles that Parliament had little faith in him. 
To engage upon a war in such circumstances 
was not an attractive prospect. Louis XIV 
was still prepared to pay him a pension, and he 
did not impose the onerous conditions upon 
which Parliament insisted. Charles drew back, 
and thereby further increased the distrust of 
his people. 

William was ready to continue the war never- 
theless. The Republic no doubt could make a 
favourable peace with France. But the Allies, 
who had saved her in the dark days of 1672 and 
1673, could not be left in the lurch. William 
had already become the international states- 
man whose outlook reached far beyond the 
borders of the Republic. The party of the 
States, however, was no longer as docile as it 
had been during the first years of the war. 
Amsterdam was once more the centre of 
opposition. The States party considered that, 
since he had allied himself to the royal house 
of England, William would in all probability 
try to renew the policy of his father, whose 
plans had been frustrated only by death in 
1650. They saw in France their natural ally 
against England, who remained the real 
opponent from the commercial point of view. 
And commercial considerations always weighed 
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more heavily with the States of Holland than 
with the Stadholders. 

In fairness to the States party, we must admit 
that there was good reason for their attitude. 
We, who can look back upon the facts, know 
that by the middle of the eighteenth century 
England had outdistanced her Dutch trade 
rival. We also know that this was not the 
result of the Anglo-Dutch wars. These wars 
were relatively short in duration. Commerci- 
ally, the Dutch were not beaten by the English. 
Their vigour was sapped by other causes which 
were at work throughout the seventeenth 
century. Foremost among them was the slow 
exhaustion of the resources of the Dutch 
Republic in the desperate struggle which, for 
political reasons, had to be waged against 
France. The wars against Louis XIV bled 
the Republic white, and it never recovered. 

The States of Holland carried their point 
in the States General. To William’s intense 
chagrin they opened negotiations with France, 
and a treaty was eventually concluded at 
Nymegen. Upon this occasion, as once before, 
in 1648, the Dutch Republic simply left its 
allies to their own devices. It is perhaps not 
too strong to say that it betrayed them. 
Brandenburg was indignant. And so was 
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William. It was a miracle, no doubt, that the 
small state, most of whose territory was over- 
run in 1672, was able to make peace, almost as 
an equal, with its powerful enemy. But the 
Prince was not only disappointed by the dis- 
aster which overtook his political plans. He 
wanted military glory too, and so far the war 
had given him no surfeit of it. The raid behind 
the French lines and the capture of Bonn had 
been a distinguished piece of work, but not a 
victory of the kind that would go down to 
posterity. The battle of Seneffe, in 1674, which 
had been Condeé’s last and William’s first, was 
worthy of inclusion in the military textbooks— 
one-seventh of the total number of combatants 
was killed—but it was a draw. As the Prince, 
at the head of a Dutch and Spanish army, was 
manceuvring in the neighbourhood of the 
French army under Luxembourg, near the 
fortress of Mons, he received on July 13th, 
1678, the unofficial news that three days earlier, 
just before midnight, peace had been signed at 
Nymegen between France and the Republic. 
Time was short. At any moment the official 
notification might arrive. Early next morning 
the Prince moved forward and attacked. The 
battle was hot, and William exposed his life 
recklessly. It was of no avail : no decision was 
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reached. Even if either side had been victori- 
ous it would have made no difference, because 
peace had been made. But, like every peace 
made with Louis XIV, it was no more than 
an armistice. 
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1678-1685 


TuE years that followed the Peace of Nymegen 
were years of ceaseless preparation for the next 
round in the fight between the two opponents, 
Louis and William. Louis had failed in his 
attempt to conquer the Southern Netherlands 
and to crush the Dutch Republic, which was 
the main obstacle to the conquest. But his 
designs remained unalterable and William 
knew that sooner or later war would start 
afresh. For him it was a question of finding 
allies for a struggle where, left to itself, the 
Dutch Republic would be hopelessly inferior. 
For Louis the problem was to isolate the Dutch 
and, if possible, to make alliances himself. 
And meanwhile, without waiting for the return 
of war, France’s northward urge continued. 
Like a chrysalis that bulges out in one place 
and another before the whole skin bursts, 
France pushed on, here and there, and helped 
herself to the space she wanted. 
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Louis proclaimed the novel doctrine that, 
whenever a place had been ceded to him by 
treaty, he was also entitled to all its former 
feudal dependencies. He declared his own 
courts of law competent to decide to which 
territories he was entitled under this rule. A 
little later, Louis invented yet another prin- 
ciple of international law by which he could 
extend his dominions in peace time. He pro- 
claimed that any territory which his armies 
had occupied in the course of war was his, 
unless it had been specifically returned to the 
previous owner in the ensuing peace treaty. 
The decisions were at once enforced by an 
invading army. Strasbourg was one of the 
places he acquired in this manner. 

While the opening moves of the great diplo- 
matic game were being taken at a leisurely 
pace, William III reached full manhood. In 
those days the growth of a human personality 
was, indeed, as rapid as the movement of states 
and societies was slow. When he was thirty, 
William was set and fixed, morally as well as 
physically. He had the small, oval face of the 
Stuarts, a high forehead, and very fine brown 
eyes. His glance was unusually penetrating. 
The nose was long and slightly to one side. 
His lips, thin and tight, revealed determination. 
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When speaking he displayed a set of abomin- 
able teeth, black and irregularly placed. A 
wealth of dark curly hair crowned this striking 
face, which was made more striking still by its 
livid hue. He was undersized, owing to the 
shortness of his legs. His feet were of childlike 
proportions. The body itself was of normal 
size, but one shoulder was higher than the 
other. | 

William’s pallor was due to the bad state of 
his health. He was delicate from birth, and 
suffered from continual headaches. The grave 
illness of 1675 left him a lifelong valetudin- 
arian. He was asthmatic and always carried 
with him a small bottle from which he took 
drops to relieve his oppressions. Often, especi- 
ally in the morning, he coughed up blood and 
pus. His cough was constant. In later years, 
as his wife lay dying, he fainted away by her 
bedside, whereupon she at once asked if he 
had left the room, because she did not hear 
hiscough. William also suffered excruciatingly 
from haemorrhoids. His lungs always needed 
fresh air, which he took by indulging in his 
favourite occupation of hunting. But riding 
was bad for the haemorrhoids. Indced, dur- 
ing the last ten years of his life, William 
was constantly in the hands of the doctors, his 
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ills grew, there were swellings on both legs, 
and his enemies expected him to die at any 
moment. 

What is so remarkable is that the Prince’s 
chronic ill-health affected him so little. No 
doubt the abruptness, the reserve, the lack of 
social sense which repelled so many people 
were due to his physical condition. But it 
never interfered with his work. On the con- 
trary, in times of stress, when a considerable 
expenditure of energy was called for, he seemed 
at once to improve. There are instances of his 
having spent more than twenty-four hours in 
the saddle, before and during battles ; on one 
occasion he remained on horseback for thirty- 
six hours. At the siege of Maastricht, in 1676, 
he was wounded in the arm. The wound was 
not dangerous, but obviously very painful. 
His surgeon was anxious ‘ because of the subtle 
temperament of His Highness’s body.’ But the 
Prince refused to spare himself, and continued 
to direct military operations and to take part 
in them. 

It would appear that William III was one of 
those unusual cases that elude the descriptive 
powers of modern monistic psychology. ‘The 
mind—whatever that may be—had a life of its 
own, independent of the physical body. By all 
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the ordinary rules William should have been a 
bedridden invalid, ruled by women or by 
favourites, a morbid weakling always at the 
mercy of circumstance. But if there ever was 
a justification for using the word soul, it is in 
writing about him. His soul took command 
of his body and used it without mercy ; it 
moulded its environment and imposed itself 
upon the outside world, which had to take it into 
account as an ever-active factor. International 
equilibrium in the best sense of the word was 
William’s perpetual concern. He laboured to 
establish it, with a complete disregard of his 
ease, of family ties, and of the obstacles that 
faced him. Yet it cannot be said that he loved 
work. There was in him—if we except the 
pleasure taken in war—none of the joy certain 
people find in bustle and activity. His secre- 
tary Huygens and the historian Burnet, who 
knew him well, both relate traits which show 
how he often postponed administrative duties 
and was slow in despatching business. Burnet 
says that he suffered things to ‘run on till 
there was a great heap of papers laid before 
him.’ 

There was, then, a natural tendency to idle- 
ness to be defeated. The tendency appears 
natural because of William’s state of health ; 
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it is the victory over it that seems almost preter- 
natural. ‘The inner conflict that resulted from 
this forcing of his own nature goes far to explain 
the bouts of terrible melancholy from which 
he so frequently suffered. But we have not 
fathomed the whole of his enigmatic being when 
we state that the obsession of a political ideal 
enabled him to triumph over indolence and 
ill-health. There can be no doubt that without 
the inspiration of an ideal more compelling than 
a purely political one William would have been 
submerged by his own physical weakness. He 
was deeply religious ; religion lent colour and 
significance to his own existence and provided 
him with a motive and an aim that simplified his 
outlook upon life, canalised and concentrated 
his energies, and provided the vigour which he 
must have otherwise lacked. His Calvinism 
was of the extremest kind. To him predestina- 
tion was a reality, and he never doubted that 
he was an instrument of the divine will. He 
was not of those, however, whom a belief in 
absolute decrees paralyses into apathy. He was 
reckless in the field, because he knew that no 
action of his, however reckless, could hasten the 
appointed hour. But at the same time, as he 
told Burnet, ‘he never reflected upon pre- 
destination in any of his counsels before things 
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fell out.? His determinism never interfered 
with his policy. He acted on the principle 
that God helps those who help themselves, 
and would never have agreed with those 
Dutch Protestants who, in the nineteenth 
century, objected to drainage and fire insur- 
ance because they implied distrust in divine 
providence. 

William’s religion was particularly helpful in 
adversity. The letters written to his friends 
after some disappointment read like sermons. 
‘God did not will it otherwise,’ ‘ against God’s 
hand nothing can be done,’ are phrases that 
recur incessantly in his correspondence. And 
it was belief in his divine mission that sup- 
ported him throughout. At the period of his 
life which we have now reached, he looked 
upon himself as the instrument of God for the 
preservation of true religion against the menace 
of popery. Louis XIV was the incarnation of 
evil, the Dutch Republic one of the bulwarks 
of real Christianity. 

It was as the divinely appointed antagonist 
of the King of France that, after the Peace of 
Nymegen, William scoured the Continent for 
allies and tried to organise the defence of the 
western world. It was only because Louis’s 
victims did not resist that a general war did not 
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break out in the early ’eighties. But in 1682 
Luxemburg was invested by French troops, and 
this time Spain decided to fight. Under the 
existing treaty, she was entitled to receive the 
assistance of a body of 8,000 troops from 
Holland, and she claimed the execution of the 
treaty. William tried to persuade the States 
to stand by their obligation, but he was strongly 
opposed, in particular by Amsterdam. Not 
without reason, the States party pointed out 
that to risk a war with France was madness, at 
a time when, owing to the dissensions between 
King and Parliament, England would certainly 
not assist the Republic. It happens that we 
possess two excellent independent summaries 
of the speech made by William before the 
States of Holland on this occasion. Rarely did 
he give more definite expression to his views on 
European politics. He declared that to accuse 
him of wanting war was to show complete lack 
of understanding of his motives. How could 
he want war, who stood to lose more than any 
one else in the case of ill success ? He knew the 
poor condition of the country’s army and navy, 
and of its finances. But fear should not allow 
the Republic to submit to total destruction. 
Nobody doubted for one moment that France 
aimed at becoming the mistress of all Europe, 
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and at founding a universal monarchy with 
but a single religion. Whole books had 
been written to show how, since the Peace of 
Nymegen, she had broken every existing treaty. 
If negotiations had to take place, they must be 
general, and he reminded his audience that at 
the time of the negotiations at Nymegen he had 
prophesied the evil consequences of individual 
treaties with France. 

William thereupon reviewed the situation of 
each of the powers in turn. The state of affairs 
in England, he said, could not be contemplated 
without sadness. It had depended and it still 
depended upon the English Court whether 
France would be kept within bounds or not. 
But the Court did not choose to act. Indeed, 
its conduct was abominable. No remedy would 
be of avail except the old and tested one: it 
had to be compelled to act in accordance with 
its own interests. He was not at liberty to give 
his reasons, but he felt certain that in the long 
run England would not allow things to continue 
as they were, and would return to its true 
interests, provided no compulsion were applied 
from the outside. 

Inthis cryptic statement about English affairs, 
William was alluding to the inside knowledge 
he had acquired during a recent visit to Lon- 
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don. The quarrel between Charles and the 
parliaments that had succeeded one another in 
the course of the last few years was due to a 
strong popular movement for the exclusion of 
the Catholic Duke of York from the succession. 
Charles, who really would have preferred to 
play a part in European politics consonant with 
the interests of his country, could not detach 
himself from Louis XIV except by co-operating 
with his Parliament. This he found impossible, 
because on no account would he give way and 
agree to the exclusion of his brother from the 
throne. But he was a cynic. He told his 
nephew that it would make little difference 
whether the Duke was excluded or not. With 
his turbulent and excessive temperament, he 
would not stay four years upon the throne, if 
he ever ascended it. This prophecy greatly 
impressed William, and in later years, when it 
had come true, he often referred to it. He 
knew, from his talks with the leaders of the 
Opposition, that the Duke of York would meet 
with great difficulties once he was king. 
William had even been asked by them if at 
the death of Charles he would agree to be 
appointed Regent, with the Duke as a merely 
nominal sovereign. Hc had refused: such a 
position would be untenable. He preferred to 
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wait upon events. The real significance of 
William’s reference to the affairs of the English 
Court was that he looked upon England as just 
a factor in the European situation. ‘This re- 
mained his attitude to the end. 

The kernel of William’s advice was that 
immediate, though careful, action was needed, 
because experience had proved that whenever 
the Republic made a determined stand France 
gave way. But all William’s pleading was of 
no avail. Amsterdam stood firm. A few more 
submissive years were to pass before the Re- 
public challenged French aggression. In the 
meantime William was busy with a scheme that 
was remarkably like the ideal which the League 
of Nations timidly attempts to achieve in our 
own day. The initiative, it appears, came from 
Sweden. An association of states was aimed at, 
from which France was not to be excluded, and 
which would work for the preservation of exist- 
ing peace treaties. If disputes arose, the 
members of the association who were not 
directly concerned would establish a court to 
which the parties would voluntarily submit 
their case. Recusants would be brought to 
reason by force of arms. If France refused to 
join in, the association would ipso facto become 
an alliance against the enemy of peace. France 
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of course never joined, and did all in its power 
to render the scheme abortive. And William 
had to continue the slow work of building up 
an ordinary alliance. 

In 1685 Louis committed one of the greatest 
mistakes of his reign. He revoked the Edict of 
Nantes, by which in 1598 his ancestor Henry IV 
had guaranteed religious freedom to the Protest- 
ants throughout his kingdom. The Huguenots, 
the most industrious and able of Louis’s sub- 
jects, were ruthlessly persecuted. ‘They were 
forbidden to leave the country, but many 
escaped, and spread in Protestant countries 
tales of the cruelty of the French monarch and 
his soldiery. A wave of indignation swept over 
the Dutch Republic, and, though no religious 
fanatics, the States party shared the feelings of 
their more orthodox compatriots. It had 
become obvious, moreover, that as soon as he 
had it in his power, Louis would treat the 
Protestants outside his dominions in the same 
way as those in France. Already there was the 
ominous instance of Savoy, whose Duke had 
been compelled by the King of France to per- 
secute the Waldensians. Amsterdam hence- 
forth stood firmly by the Prince’s side, and it 
was owing to the collaboration of his former 
opponents that he found it possible to embark, 
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1 ew yeas later, upon the expetion whch 
pave hm the i h Crown and the meas t 
pusve bs poly wath a thorouhnes that had 
Men mp wile whle England was dnde 
apa ioe 


V 
1685-1688 


THE year 1685, which unexpectedly knit the 
Dutch nation so much closer together, also 
brought about a great change in the affairs of 
England which hastened the pace of events and 
ended by giving William the support of the 
great Protestant country in his struggle against 
French supremacy. Charles II died suddenly 
and his brother James II succeeded him. 
What the English Protestants had feared, what 
some of theni had tried to prevent by barring 
JjJames’s way to the throne, happened at once. 
James had the zeal of a convert to Catholicism, 
and lacked the subtlety and statecraft of those 
born and bred in the Church of Rome. The 
Catholic can wait and temporise : he knows 
the virtue of compromise and has the habit of 
counting in centuries. The convert’s computa- 
tion is in years, and he wants the miracle 
wrought within himself to come also to those 
he has left in darkness behind him. If James 
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had merely relieved his Catholic subjects from 
the penal laws that still oppressed them, the 
Protestant majority of England would have 
acquiesced. The Catholics themselves would 
have preferred such a method : it would have 
achieved for them religious freedom based upon 
the goodwill of their compatriots. But James 
wanted complete religious equality, in other 
words the abolition of the Test Act by which 
Catholics were automatically excluded from 
public office. In practice he wanted even 
more : he aimed at a Catholic supremacy. He 
was, moreover, determined not to repeat what 
he had considered a fatal weakness in the policy 
adopted by his brother Charles. He would not 
take part in a foreign war for the defence of 
Catholicism abroad before his religion had 
been firmly re-established in England. 
William at once realised that he must before 
all else avoid any action that might throw his 
father-in-law into the arms of Louis XIV. He 
sent a representative to the new King with 
expressions of goodwill and offers of co-opera- 
tion. These offers were perfectly genuine. 
William felt that it would add to his prestige if 
he were known to be on friendly terms with the 
English Court. And James saw at once that it 
would please his subjects to know that he had 
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the goodwill of his probable successor. He was 
less sincere, however, than his son-in-law, and 
told the French Ambassador that his friendliness 
was mere pretence. James made a series of 
demands, such as the expulsion of Monmouth, 
natural son of Charles II, from Dutch territory, 
and the removal from the English and Scottish 
regiments serving in the Dutch Republic of all 
officers whom he could not trust. On these, 
and on all other points, William gave way. He 
made only one reservation. He promised to 
support James’s domestic policy except in 
matters that might be detrimental to the 
Protestant religion. As events proved, this was 
tantamount to a denial of support. 

William’s fidelity was soon put to the test. 
Monmouth invaded England at the head of an 
armed force and proclaimed himself King. 
William immediately sent the English and 
Scottish regiments home and offered to com- 
mand them himself. The King did not accept 
the offer, but showed and felt real gratitude. 
In this instance the interests of James and 
William obviously concurred. But this could 
not last for long. The clash was soon to arise. 
The King of France was already urging James 
to return to the policy of the treaty of Dover. 
James was receiving a pension from him, be- 
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cause more even than his predecessor he had to 
make himself independent of Parliament. It 
became daily more probable that the attempted 
conversion of England to Catholicism would 
rouse an opposition that would not limit itself 
to verbal protests. Against this eventuality 
James was making preparations. He counted, 
among other means of oppression, upon the 
English and Scottish regiments that had re- 
turned to Holland after the defeat of Mon- 
mouth. In August 1686 he demanded that a 
Catholic, Lord Caringford, should be placed 
in command of them. The Prince of Orange 
answered with a flat refusal, and an angry 
correspondence ensued. 

About the same time a change occurred in 
the relationship between William and his wife, 
Princess Mary, which was of the greatest 
moment for the further development of his 
plans, as well as for their personal happiness. 
William never spoke to his wife about affairs of 
state. It would not have occurred to him that 
she might share the object of his concerns : his 
notion of the inferiority of women’s under- 
standing was too deep-rooted. Mary, on the 
other hand, devoted and adoring, accepted his 
superiority as a matter of course. She had 
made it a principle never to converse with him 
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about serious matters, and when he came to 
her after a day of absorbing work or of hunting 
she entertained him with light and irrelevant 
talk. Ifshe could bring a smile to his face, she 
deemed that she had entirely fulfilled her func- 
tion as companion to a great man. And yet 
these two were infinitely closer than they knew. 
Mary’s silence was not instinctive or acquired 
during a difficult childhood, like that of her 
husband. It happened that her inner life was 
intense and sufficed her. She prayed and 
meditated, and wrote down her religious re- 
flections ; periodically she returned to them 
and summarised them. She was a mystic who 
found all her inspiration in direct communion 
with the deity. At the same time her great love 
for her husband persuaded her that his interest 
was paramount. How could she distinguish 
between love and divine inspiration? The 
voice of her heart was the voice of God. 
Already, the policy of her father was causing 
Mary the gravest concern. Compton, the 
Bishop of London, who had been her tutor, 
had been expelled from the King’s Council and 
suspended from his office for having attacked 
James’s religious policy in Parliament, and this 
had greatly saddened her. In the quarrel 
between James and his subjects Mary stood 
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unreservedly on the side of Protestantism and 
legality. She was prepared to support her 
husband in anything he might undertake for 
the defence of her religion. But she was un- 
aware of one grave preoccupation which, more 
than anything else, kept him separated from 
her. There could be no doubt that Mary hada 
prior right to the English succession, and this 
irked William, who could not bear the thought 
of becoming subordinate to his wife. Many 
possibilities had been opened up by the death 
of Charles II, and William ever remembered 
the prophecy of his dead uncle. 

The chasm between the Prince and his wife 
was bridged by the useful indiscretion of 
Burnet, the Scottish divine whom we have 
already mentioned. He lived at The Hague 
and had won the confidence of the Princess. 
He bluntly asked her what she would do if 
called to the throne of England. She replied 
that her husband was her lord, and that she 
had no higher wish than to be subject to a man 
of William’s heroic and unselfish devotion to 
the cause of true religion. Burnet hastened to 
inform the Prince of this reply, and a complete 
change came over the relations between William 
and Mary. Henceforth he took her completely 
into his confidence, and in all matters concern- 
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ing the English succession they acted in agree- 
ment and perfect harmony. 

King James’s intentions were becoming more 
patent every day. Parliament continued to be 
adjourned, and one by one the ministers who 
were not prepared to work unquestioningly for 
his Catholic policy were dismissed. James’s 
brothers-in-law, the Hydes, were both placed 
before the choice of embracing Catholicism or 
leaving office, and chose the latter. Dissatis- 
faction grew apace, and William felt the need 
of keeping his finger on the pulse of English life. 
He sent to England a trusted supporter, 
Dykveld, in order to find out whether there 
was a secret understanding between that 
country and France, and also in order to 
establish closer relations with the leaders of the 
Opposition. To the King Dykveld said, with 
perfect truth, that the Prince was prepared to 
support him so far as his conscience allowed it. 
Indeed, Dykveld made a very favourable im- 
pression on James, who only regretted that he 
met the leaders of the Opposition. With these 
leaders his relations were very cordial. He 
also talked to Mary’s sister, Princess Anne. 
He returned to Holland with letters from a 
number of prominent personages which gave 
expression to their desire to concert measures 
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against the time when James would have made 
himself impossible in England. 

Meanwhile, King James had sent to The 
Hague a new ambassador, Abbeyville, who 
was a Catholic. He had instructions to try and 
persuade the Prince and Princess of Orange to 
give their unquestioning support to the King’s 
policy. James had proved his belief in the 
royal supremacy by submitting to his brother 
Charles in matters of moment such as the 
religious upbringing of his daughters and the 
marriage of Mary to a Protestant. Now that 
he was king he in turn expected blind obedience 
from his daughter and son-in-law. An effort 
was also made to convert Mary to Catholicism 
by engaging her in theological controversy. 
It need hardly be said that the attempt was 
unsuccessful. 

What James wanted most of all was the co- 
operation of William and Mary in securing the 
repeal of the penal laws and the Test Act. He 
represented himself as a true champion of 
religious tolerance, and probably believed what 
he said. Now, as we have already seen, James’s 
plans seemed so far ahead of his own time that 
even Catholics were nervous and would have 
preferred a more modest instalment which gave 
them nothing beyond religious freedom. We 
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must not forget that tolerance, which the nine- 
teenth century has taught us to consider as one 
of the first virtues, is in reality an ideal that 
transcends human capacity. It is easy enough 
to tolerate the views of others when their 
application in practice does not affect us. But 
what of those views that, if professed by a 
majority or by people able to impose their 
triumph by force, would radically alter our 
existence ? Which state, based upon the ortho- 
dox economics of to-day, looks with tolerance 
upon the propagation of communism? Are 
sabbatarians willing to allow the enjoyment of 
unclerical pleasures to those who have no 
objection to their own more exalted religious 
practices and mystic idleness? ‘There is no 
true tolerance apart from indifference. The 
seventeenth century was a century of faith. It 
mattered to almost every man how his neigh- 
bour worshipped. And it mattered supremely 
to the Englishman of the seventeenth century 
whether those who ruled him worshipped in 
the Protestant faith or in the church of Rome. 
For against Rome he had an objection which 
was religious only to a certain extent, but was 
at bottom political. Already Jesuits crowded 
the royal palace. The Pope, a foreign sove- 
reign, would presently once more have England 
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under his sway. To submit to government by 
Catholics was more than tolerance ; it was 
national abdication. Itshould be remembered, 
also, that James II was as incapable of the 
sentiment called tolerance as any of his con- 
temporaries, or, indeed, as any human being. 
He had no intention of achieving mere equality. 
As soon as this stage was reached, he was going 
to join Louis XIV in his crusade for Catholic 
world supremacy. 

In his reply to the King, William made a 
distinction between untimely toleration and 
the broad-mindedness which is true humanity. 
‘I repeat,’ he wrote to James, ‘ that nobody in 
the world could have more aversion from all 
manner of religious persecution, and I could 
never in my life lend my hand to it. But also 
I could never resolve to do anything opposed 
to the good and the interest of the religion I 
profess, and I therefore cannot agree to what 
Your Majesty desires of me.’ 

Early in 1687 James was making prepara- 
tions for the proclamation of his famous Act of 
Indulgence, which, without authority from 
Parliament, freed all his subjects from the penal 
laws that oppressed both Protestant dissenters 
and Catholics, and from the tests that excluded 
Catholics from public office. The friends of 
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Orange in England were very uncertain as to 
the attitude taken by the Prince in this matter. 
Catholic propagandists had spread the rumour 
that Dykveld’s mission had led to a complete 
understanding between James and William, 
and William realised the necessity of informing 
the English nation of the true condition of 
affairs. An opportunity soon arose. James 
Stewart, a Scottish dissenter who had quar- 
relled with James II, became reconciled with 
him and undertook the task of persuading 
William and Mary of the virtues of the Act 
of Indulgence. He opened a correspond- 
ence with the Grand Pensionary Fagel—the 
office had not become extinct with De Witt’s 
resignation, but its occupant was now one 
of William’s staunchest supporters. With 
Fagel’s aid William wrote a carefully worded 
reply which made it clear that he dissociated 
himself entirely from James’s policy. At the 
same time care had been taken to avoid giving 
offence to the English dissenters and to the 
Catholic princes whom he wanted to make 
his allies in the war he knew to be coming. 

In this important document William main- 
tained his former attitude towards the tests, 
but he declared that he would gladly see all 
other grievances of the English Catholics re- 
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moved. He cited the attitude of the Dutch 
Republic in this matter as an example of what 
he himself considered to be right: nobody 
should suffer for his opinions, but Catholics 
must not occupy official positions. This letter 
was in fact William’s first proclamation to the 
English nation. Fagel handed copies of it to 
his friends, and soon it appeared in print and 
was given wide circulation. James II and his 
supporters tried to deny its authenticity, where- 
upon Fagel publicly asserted that it was 
genuine. ‘The profession of William’s views, 
now universally accepted as true, was received 
with approval even by the English Catholics. 
Henceforth, all those who were opposed to 
James looked upon William as their leader. 
Having once publicly dissociated himself 
from James, William easily went forward along 
the path of open opposition. When the King, 
who could have no illusions left about the 
attitude of his son-in-law, demanded the return 
of the English and Scottish regiments from 
Holland, William refused, and the States 
General, now entirely submissive, supported 
him. James retaliated by a proclamation 
ordering all his subjects in foreign service 
immediately to return home. Of course only 
those officers whose Catholic faith had kept 
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them loyal to the King returned: the only 
effect of his measure was to purge the regiments 
of all elements upon whom William could 
not rely. 

James had by now thrown all prudence by 
the board. He had a violent dispute with 
Magdalen College, which he turned into a 
seminary for Catholic priests, and caused San- 
croft, Archbishop of Canterbury, and six other 
Anglican bishops who had announced that 
they would not countenance the reading of the 
Act of Indulgence from the pulpits in their 
dioceses, to be shut up in the Tower and hauled 
before the King’s Bench. About the same time, 
near the end of 1687, the Queen gave birth to 
ason. ‘The birth was premature by one month, 
and no precautions had been taken to guar- 
antee the legitimate royal succession by means 
of publicity. Furthermore, by boasting before- 
hand that the child would be a son, the 
Catholics had aroused the suspicions of their 
Protestant fellow-countrymen. Nowhere did 
Protestants doubt that the whole affair was an 
imposture. But whether genuine or not, the 
arrival of the infant meant the end of William 
and Mary’s chances of peaceful succession. 
Instead of being a temporary evil, Catholicism 
now seemed definitely settled on the throne. 
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The Opposition party saw that there was, 
henceforth, no reason to await the death of 
James. A few months earlier, some of the 
leaders had already called upon William to 
intervene in the domestic affairs of England. 
Each time he was approached, he cautiously 
replied that the moment for his intervention 
had not yet arrived, and that in any case he 
could not make a move without a written in- 
vitation signed by responsible men. When the 
Seven Bishops were acquitted by the King’s 
Bench, the Whig leaders decided it was time 
to act, and took the risk of signing a definite 
call to William conveyed to him by Admiral 
Herbert, who left the country dressed as an 
ordinary sailor. The signatures gave William 
every guarantee of support. They were those 
of Lords Shrewsbury, Devonshire, Danby, and 
Lumley, of Bishop Compton, Edward Russell, 
and Henry Sidney. William accepted the in- 
vitation, and thereby decided to take the most 
significant step of his life. 
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WixurAM IIT had been invited to intervene by 
force of arms in the quarrel between the English 
King and his subjects, and had decided to 
accept the invitation. It was, for him, a 
colossal gamble. Failure of the expedition 
would mean the utter defeat of his whole 
policy. Should he become engaged in a long- 
drawn-out struggle in England, or be beaten 
at once, and lose his life, Louis XIV would not 
fail to attack the Republic, which would prob- 
ably be unable to count upon the allies it had 
left in the lurch in 1678. But what would be 
the result of victory ? It cannot be said that 
William intended to cross over to England 
simply to claim a crown. More probably 
James would be compelled to restore the rule 
of law and to give guarantees for the supremacy 
of the Protestant religion, while the young 
Prince of Wales would be excluded from the 
succession. It was uncertain, in this case, what 
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would then be William’s position. But one 
thing was clear. The end of James’s tyranny 
would mean the end of England’s aloofness 
from the European struggle. The English 
nation wanted to join in the fight against the 
great oppressor of its religion, and if free to act 
in accordance with its inclination would sup- 
port the alliance William was striving to 
establish. 

There was, however, no real choice before 
the Prince of Orange. He had never shared 
the view of the Dutch States that Louis could 
be held at arm’s length by conciliation. He 
was convinced that the choice was not between 
war and peace, but between two kinds of war, 
the one in which his country was taken at a 
disadvantage, the other in which it would be 
prepared and surrounded by allies. And the 
moment was fast approaching when the Re- 
public could no longer hold aloof. For Louis’s 
peace-time conquest was gathering speed. The 
Archbishop-Elector of Cologne, who was de- 
voted to his interests and had joined in his 
attack on the Republic in 1672, died a few 
days after the birth of the Prince of Wales. 
Cologne was a danger-spot close to the territory 
of the Republic, and the choice of a new arch- 
bishop was a matter of immediate concern. 
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The French Ambassador at The Hague at once 
informed the States General that if they did 
anything to interfere, his King would have to 
take measures to protect the free choice of the 
Chapter of Cologne. But the election did not 
run as smoothly as Louis had expected. His 
candidate did not receive the required majority 
of two-thirds of the votes, but nevertheless 
declared himself elected. The German enemies 
of Louis, the Emperor, the Elector of Branden- 
burg, and the members of the Chapter, there- 
upon pronounced for another candidate. The 
Pope would now have to decide, and for all the 
anti-Protestant zeal of Louis, the Pope was not 
his friend. Catholicism, for Louis, was an 
instrument of government, and he _ never 
allowed religion to interfere with what he con- 
sidered his political advantage. He was in- 
volved in a grave quarrel with the Pope over 
the question of the extra-territoriality of the 
French Ambassador’s quarters in Rome. If 
the Pope decided against the candidate of 
Louis, a serious war would break out in the 
vicinity of the Republic’s territory. Spain 
would also join in to defend her interests in the 
Southern Netherlands, and the Republic could 
not afford to remain neutral. The whole 
European situation clamoured for a decision 
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in England. William realised that haste was 
essential. 

Once again, the Prince found that his wife 
was entirely on his side. Correspondence with 
her sister Anne had convinced her (wrongly, 
no doubt) that the Prince of Wales was not her 
father’s son. She objected, as we have seen, to 
the whole policy of James, and approved of 
her husband’s plans. More important still, 
William could now count upon the complete 
collaboration of the States of Holland and the 
States General. An expedition like that he 
had in view needed means such as were not at 
his disposal without the assistance of the States. 
On the other hand, it required secrecy, because 
a certain element of surprise was essential to 
its success. Complete surprise could of course 
not be achieved owing to the constitution of 
the Dutch Republic. To gain the approval 
and collaboration of the States without risking 
a premature divulgence of the whole plan was 
extraordinarily difficult in view of the number 
of people who had to be let into the secret. 
The hostility previously shown to William had 
completely vanished since the persecution of 
the Protestants in France, and assistance was 
at once forthcoming from every direction. 
Ways were found to provide money without 
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putting in motion the elaborate machinery of 
the States, and a secrecy was preserved just 
sufficient at any rate to leave observers in 
doubt as to the precise purpose of the new 
armaments. 

The fleet was in good condition, and almost 
ready to sail. Merchantmen were being fitted 
out to serve as transports. The army, which 
numbered 10,000 men, could not possibly be 
spared for an overseas expedition at the present 
critical juncture. But arrangements were 
made with German princes for the hiring of 
regiments to be held in readiness whenever 
they should be required. In this way it was 
unnecessary to ask the States’ permission to 
take the German troops in Dutch service 
before the actual moment for using them had 
arrived. Of course, the English and French 
Ambassadors noticed these war-preparations 
and sent home reports to which the two 
monarchs reacted very differently. James 
absolutely refused to believe that his son-in- 
law was preparing to fight him. How could 
a relative of his be guilty of such an offence 
against his Royal dignity ? On purely deduct- 
ive grounds the intelligence from Holland must 
be incorrect. But Louis never doubted the 
audacity of his opponent. Acting on instruc- 
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tions, his Ambassador appeared before the 
States General, and declared that if the pre- 
parations were directed against Cologne, King 
Louis would defend the archbishopric ;_ while 
if they were intended against England, the 
States should know that the alliance existing 
between England and France would compel 
Louis to assist James. This step angered King 
James beyond measure, and he openly denied 
the existence of an alliance with France. James, 
as we have seen, was firmly determined not to 
embark upon continental adventures before the 
situation at home was thoroughly settled in the 
sense he desired. The allegation of a French 
alliance would only strengthen the domestic 
opposition against his policy, and James was 
convinced—not without reason—that Louis’s 
aim was merely to drag him into continental 
politics at a time which in his view was 
premature. 

On the one hand nobody in the Republic 
believed James, though he happened to be 
sincere, and on the other the threatening tone 
adopted by Louis only warmed those who were 
still tepid in their support of William. The 
French King further spurred on the activity of 
the States when, in order to show his dis- 
pleasure at their new friendship for the Prince 
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of Orange, he took a series of measures, such as 
the prohibition of the import of Dutch herrings, 
calculated to harm the trade of the Republic. 
The result was that the States General author- 
ised the Prince to increase the army and 
placed considerable credits at his disposal. 
The Prince saw that the moment had come for 
taking the States into his full confidence. He 
started with Holland, whose States were even 
now the most difficult to tackle. He appeared 
before them, and gave them a full survey of the 
international situation, concluding that ‘ under 
God’s gracious blessing he had decided to go 
to the aid of the English nation, for the pre- 
servation of its reformed religion and of its 
liberties and rights, and this in his own name 
and in that of Her Royal Highness, his spouse.’ 
He declared that he did not intend to remove 
the King from his throne in order to place 
himself upon it, but to call a free Parliament, 
composed of persons entitled to a seat by the 
laws of the country. This Parliament would 
thereupon remedy the injustices that had been 
committed, in order that the King and his 
nation might henceforth live in harmony and 
be useful to their allies, in particular to the 
Republic. He therefore appealed to the States 
to support him in this rightful enterprise, and 
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to assist him with their army and their fleet. 
The Regents, the clergy and the people were 
in full agreement. As the French Ambassador 
put it, they were so incensed by the religious 
persecution in France and by the damage done 
to their trade that burgomasters and common 
people spoke of nothing else but of dying in 
arms rather than live on in their present con- 
dition. With unusual rapidity Holland offered 
the Prince its full co-operation, and the other 
provinces at once followed suit. 

It was sixteen years only since the country 
had been reduced to despair and civil strife by 
the invasion of the most powerful monarch in 
Europe. Now, with complete unanimity, it 
rose to venture upon a new and desperate 
struggle, in which much was to be risked, but 
to which it felt it had been driven. The 
unanimity, the enthusiasm and the determina- 
tion were due, to no small extent, to the 
inspiration of the lonely and reserved man in 
whom all, his traditional followers and _ his 
former opponents, placed boundless confid- 
ence. The expedition which was now being 
prepared provided England with a nucleus 
round which to rally and enabled it to effect 
the revolution that gave it the régime under 
which, to this day, it 1s satisfied to live. This 
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was no mean gift from the small merchant 
Republic to its great neighbour with whom it 
was united by ties of common faith and common 
political interest no commercial rivalry could 
undo. 

Naturally, the French, and everybody else, 
could see what was happening. One may 
wonder why Louis XIV did not interfere, and 
prevent the sailing of the expedition that 
definitely lost him his principal ally. But 
Louis was calculating, though his calculations 
proved mistaken. He thought that William 
was putting his head into a hornet’s nest, and 
would be engaged for many months in a con- 
test from which he would emerge defeated in 
the end, if he emerged at all. Meanwhile Louis 
could go ahead untroubled by his most obstin- 
ate enemy and prosecute the German war that 
had just broken out. At the end of September 
he declared war on the Emperor and on the 
Pope, who had definitely appointed the anti- 
French candidate to the see of Cologne. A 
French army marched into the Rhineland. 

On October 15th the Prince parted from his 
wife. Their interview was highly emotional, 
and they both cried. He told her that if it 
pleased God that she should not see him again, 
she would find it necessary to re-marry. ‘ You 
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understand,’ he said, ‘ that you must in no case 
marry a papist.’ He only spokejlike this, he 
continued, out of concern for the Protestant 
religion. Mary replied that she had never 
loved any one but him, and would never love 
another man. Moreover, as she had been 
married so many years without God’s having 
blessed her with a child, she would never think 
of marrying again. It was her dearest wish, 
she told him, not to live after him, but if this 
was not to be granted, she would never want 
a child, not even from an angel. 

Next day William took leave of the States 
General, and his words were full of unwonted 
gentleness. ‘God, the Lord Almighty, who 
probes all hearts,’ he declared, according to 
the minutes of the meeting, * knew that he was 
not undertaking the expedition for the sake of 
glory, ambition or personal gain, but only for 
the preservation of Protestantism, which was 
so sorely threatened, and for the preservation 
of the freedom and rights of a nation that had 
so vigorously assisted the Netherlands in their 
earliest distress.’ Many of the gentlemen of 
the States were moved to tears, but the 
Prince’s face remained rigid and impenetrable 
as usual. 

While the final arrangements were thus made 
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for William’s sailing, his English friends were 
distributing a declaration he had addressed to 
the English nation. In this document he 
enumerated fifteen points on which, in the 
present reign, the laws of England had been 
violated. He referred to the interest he and 
his wife had in this matter, because they were 
next in succession to the crown, and to the 
earnest appeal addressed to him by many 
prominent Englishmen. He affirmed in the 
most solemn manner that the sole purpose of 
his expedition was the assembling of a free 
Parliament which would have to deal with the 
due execution of the laws of the country. As 
soon as this object had been achieved, his 
foreign troops would be sent home. 

It was on October 1gth that the expedition 
sct sail from Hellevoetsluys. There were 400 
ships of all sizes and descriptions, divided into 
three squadrons, sailing gaily before the ‘ Pro- 
testant ’ wind, the easterly wind that had so 
long refused to blow. The Prince’s ship, the 
frigate Den Briel, flew his flag with the words pro 
religione et libertate, and underneath his ancestral 
motto Je maintiendray, embroidered in immense 
letters. But the following day, half-way be- 
tween the Dutch and English coasts, a sudden 
gale from the west scattered the fleet and drove 
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it back to Holland. One ship was lost. It 
took more than a week to collect the ships and 
to repair the damage done to them. On 
November ist they sailed once more, and this 
time the Protestant wind behaved perfectly. 
The fleet held a north-westerly course for the 
first twelve hours, and was able, thereby, to 
delude the English scouts into the belief that 
its goal was the Yorkshire coast. William 
wanted particularly to avoid an engagement 
with the English fleet, because a battle might 
well have roused the patriotic feelings of the 
English nation. Happily the Protestant wind 
was keeping the English ships bottled in the 
mouth of the Thames, while the Dutch arma- 
ment suddenly tacked and slipped by through 
the Straits of Dover, on the way to Torbay, 
where the landing was to be effected. In the 
early morning mist Torbay was passed un- 
observed. The next place suitable for a land- 
ing was Plymouth, whose governor was reputed 
to be devoted to the King’s interests. There 
was only one thing for the Protestant wind to 
do: it ceased blowing, just as those on board 
the fleet thought that all was over. Thereupon 
the papist wind conveniently changed allegi- 
ance, and William was miraculously wafted to 
Torbay, where he landed on November 14th, 
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while the King’s fleet was held back by the 
same wind, which presently rose to a gale. 
There were, except for the fact that the bay 
was ideally situated for the landing of troops, 
serious disadvantages in starting the enterprise 
from Devonshire. In the north William’s 
supporters were strongly organised, but here 
the people had Monmouth’s rebellion and 
Jeffreys’ Bloody Assizes fresh in their memory. 
They showed much sympathy, but were slow 
in coming forward to join him. On the follow- 
ing day the troops started their march towards 
London. They advanced slowly upon bad and 
waterlogged roads. The invading army pre- 
sented a magnificent spectacle. At its head 
rode 200 English gentlemen in full armour, 
each of them attended by a negro from the 
Guiana. Swedish horsemen followed in black 
armour and fur cloaks. ‘Then came the 
bearers of the Prince’s banners, and the Prince 
himself, armed and seated on a white charger. 
Schomberg, a famous professional soldier, came 
next, and was followed by regiments of Swiss 
veterans and by bands of soldiers who fought 
under the noblemen who had recruited them. 
The artillery was composed of twenty-one 
pieces, and a movable smithy opened the bag- 
gage-train. Discipline was perfect. Nothing 
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was allowed that might lead to friction with 
the inhabitants, and everything ordered or 
consumed was paid for on the spot. 

For all his display of military power, William 
fervently hoped that he would not be put to 
the necessity of using it. Hus intention was to 
advance through the country as a friend and a 
liberator. The King was to be awed into sub- 
mission, not compelled by civil war. William 
was anxious, therefore, to receive aS soon as 
possible recruits to his cause who would dilute 
the foreign elements of his army into a larger 
whole that would be genuinely national. But 
his English partisans continued to hesitate, and 
after a few days William grew anxious and 
disappointed. He complained with great in- 
dignation of the slackness of his friends. A 
week passed, and then the malcontents began 
to gather courage. They were not all from the 
Whig camp, where the doctrine was held that 
the royal authority originated in a free con- 
tract between the nation and the monarch. 
Some Tories also passed over to William. 
Their situation was, of course, particularly 
difficult. They had proclaimed for many years 
the doctrine that the royal prerogative was 
inviolable. But when James made use of his 
prerogative to persecute the National Church 
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and to establish in England a religion they 
loathed and feared, the Tories reluctantly gave 
up, or rather suspended, their belief in the 
King’s divine right. They were not all con- 
verted, nor, in many cases, did the change of 
allegiance take place without painful spiritual 
conflicts. 

London was in turmoil, and the populace 
rioted in many places. But the King’s armed 
forces, troops largely composed of Irish Cath- 
olics who did not even speak English, overawed 
the capital. King James, after a momentary 
panic caused by William’s landing, felt secure 
once more. The march from Devon was slow, 
there had been no universal rising of the 
people, and time no doubt would mend 
matters. There is in James’s behaviour at 
this critical moment an excess of indecision, 
of foolhardiness combined with downright pol- 
troonery, and a complete lack of a sense of 
reality. His religious schemes, which in them- 
selves proved that he understood neither the 
needs nor the wishes of his people, had of late 
preoccupied him so exclusively that they held 
him imprisoned in a fancied world from which 
he could not return to the matter-of-factness of 
life. After some hesitation he set out for Salis- 
bury in order to meet the invading army with 
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his own forces. A deputation of the Lords 
asked him to open negotiations with William 
and to calla Parliament. He refused to follow 
the Lords’ advice and prepared to resist. 
William continued to gather adherents ; in 
Yorkshire and Nottinghamshire insurrection 
broke out, led by Danby. Wessex rallied to 
William under another Tory leader, Seymour, 
and the Midlands rose under the Whig, Devon- 
shire. ‘The invaders now found themselves 
with time obviously on their side. A slight 
skirmish took place at Wincanton between 
British soldiers in William’s army and the 
King’s Irish troops, and the rumour of a great 
victory of British Protestants over Popish Irish- 
men spread like wildfire through the country. 
Churchill, whom William soon afterwards 
created Earl of Marlborough, one of James’s 
best generals, the man who had put down 
Monmouth’s insurrection, deserted to the Prince 
of Orange, leaving behind him a note in which 
he declared himself unable to draw the sword 
against the Protestant cause. This, the most 
important defection so far suffered, threw the 
royal party into confusion. James gave orders 
for a retreat, and the camp was moved to 
Andover. Thence Prince George of Denmark, 
husband of the Princess Anne, fled from the 
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King. A few days later Anne herself, a mere 
instrument in the hands of the Churchills, dis- 
appeared from Whitehall in the dead of night. 
Unable to reach William’s headquarters, she 
travelled to the strongholds of the northern 
insurrectionists. “God help me, my own 
children have forsaken me !’ exclaimed James. 
The trickle of desertions had become a wild 
rush ; he stood almost alone with his Irish 
soldiery. 

James returned to London and talked of con- 
cessions. He issued writs for a Parliament that 
was to meet in January. He proclaimed a free 
pardon to all who were in rebellion against 
him, and at the same time told the French 
Ambassador that his only object was to gain 
time so that he could ship off his wife and the 
Prince of Wales. He opened negotiations with 
William, which he called * a mere feint,’ though 
what purpose the feint might serve he could 
scarcely have said. For every day less remained 
worth saving. The Queen and the Prince of 
Wales were indeed safely spirited away to 
France, but James’s indecision and his dup- 
licity made it impossible even for his well- 
wishers to help him out of the bog into which 
he floundered deeper every hour. William, 
who was now with his army at Hungerford, 
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accepted his father-in-law’s offer to refer all 
subjects of dispute to the Parliament which 
had been convened. But he demanded that 
London should remain free from the troops of 
either side, and that Portsmouth should be 
placed in his hands as a security against 
invasion from France. 

James, however, had decided to fly to France, 
whence he hoped to return at the head of 
an army that would restore him to absolute 
power. On December 11th he escaped from 
Whitehall in the same way as his daughter 
Anne. He went by road to Sheerness, but 
there he was detected by fishermen while em- 
barking on a small boat, and detained. No 
happier solution of his problem could have 
been suggested by William himself than the 
flight of the King. It was the simplest and 
safest way of creating the vacancy of the throne 
which, for all his non-committal reserve, was 
William’s dearest wish. The Protestant zeal of 
the Sheerness fishermen was most awkward for 
the revolutionary leader. James was con- 
ducted back to London, and received with 
some marks of commiseration by the people, 
which he mistook for expressions of loyalty. 
But when he tried to reopen negotiations, 
William flatly refused. The King’s attempted 
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escape was proof of his insincerity on the 
previous occasion. William need not believe 
him this time, and of this circumstance he 
gladly made use. He was determined to do 
everything short of physical coercion to induce 
James to leave the country. He allowed him 
to stay at Rochester, whence, of course, escape 
was easy. Afraid for his life, and hoping to 
find in France the support that was not forth- 
coming in his own country, James embarked 
once more, on December 23rd, and William 
saw to it that this time nothing held him back. 
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VII 
1688-1689 


BreFrorE King James had actually reached the 
mouth of the Thames, William’s troops began 
to enter London. The task of occupying the 
capital was politicly entrusted to British 
regiments. ‘They were greeted by crowds 
adorned with orange ribbons who had gathered 
notwithstanding the rain, and by the ringing 
of church bells. In the evening bonfires were 
lit and the houses illuminated. William him- 
self avoided the crowd and drove to St. James’s 
through the Park. Courtiers at once thronged 
the palace staircase, and deputations arrived 
from everywhere. William was in power by 
the laws of war and conquest, while James had 
in fact abdicated. The question was how to 
convert the tenure of power into definite pos- 
session without offending a nation that was by 
tradition opposed to being governed by military 
force, and was at that time the most fickle and 
mercurial in Europe. A number of William’s 
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friends advised him to solve all his difficulties 
by declaring himself King of England by right 
of conquest. This method would have had the 
advantage of settling the qualms of people who 
did not consider that the nation had the right 
to depose its lawful sovereign. But William 
had himself declared that he had no interftion 
of conquering England ; and in fact it was the 
goodwill of the nation that had enabled him 
to progress thus far. Only by the same good- 
will could he maintain himself. 

William decided to call a Convention of the 
Lords and of all members who had sat in the 
Commons during Charles IT’s reign, and to leave 
to this body the task of deciding the future of the 
country’s government. The Convention met 
on January 22nd, 1689. A letter from the 
Prince was read in both Houses, in which he 
declared that it rested with the Convention to 
lay the foundation of a firm security for the 
religion, laws, and liberties of the country. 
In view of the dangerous condition of the 
Protestants in Ireland and the present state of 
affairs abroad, haste, the letter pointed out, 
was essential. The two Houses expressed their 
thanks to William and formally charged him 
to continue the administration of the country 
until further decisions had been taken. Upon 
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receiving the Convention’s message, the Prince 
declared : ‘My Lords and Gentlemen, I am 
glad that what I have done has pleased you ; 
and since you desire me to continue the ad- 
ministration of affairs, I am willing to accept 
it. J must recommend to you the considera- 
tion of affairs abroad which makes it fit for you 
to expedite your business, not only for making 
a settlement at home on a good foundation, 
but for the safety of Europe.’ These words 
again show how completely immersed his mind 
was in continental matters, and how England 
was to him first of all an instrument for the 
achievement of his main purpose. 

The debates of the Convention were heated. 
Partisanship and the worst fomenter of discord, 
theory, took it in turns to preside at the meet- 
ings. Having been rid of James, the persecutor 
of their religion, the high Tories now remem- 
bered him only as their king by the grace of 
God, and clung the more firmly to the doctrine 
of the royal prerogative. But finally their 
proposal to proclaim a regency was rejected 
and the throne was declared vacant. The 
question had now to be settled whether James’s 
successor was to be his son-in-law and nephew 
William or his daughter Mary. The Whigs 
favoured the first, the Tories the second. The 
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first choice would confirm the Whig principle 
of a free contract between nation and monarch, 
the choice of Mary would be more in agree- 
ment with the principle of direct hereditary 
transmission of the crown. Did each of the 
parties support a principle because its own 
candidate was thereby favoured, or did it 
stand for its candidate in order to secure the 
triumph of a principle? Either view can be 
argued, neither can be proved. The dispute 
might have dragged on for months. Already 
the populace was beginning to murmur, and 
it became necessary for the Prince to take stern 
police measures against tumultuous assemblies. 
But the matter was settled by a letter from 
Mary, who was still in Holland, to Danby, the 
leader of the moderate Tories, telling him she 
was highly displeased with the efforts that were 
being made to use her name in competition 
with that of her husband. As the Prince’s wife, 
she wrote, she had no other wish than to be 
subject to him. Even if she were to reach the 
throne in the regular course of descent she 
would at once ask the sanction of Parliament 
to surrender her power to the Prince. The 
Tories made one more effort to defeat the 
Whig candidate: they tried to induce the 
Princess Anne to insist upon her own rights. 
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Acting upon the advice of the Churchills, Anne 
made it known that she would not oppose 
William. Like most other people she expected 
that the Prince would not live long. 

William had so far refused to be dragged into 
the quarrel. He now decided that the time 
had come to make his position known. He 
sent for a few of the most influential peers, and 
told them his views in measured but emphatic 
words. He repeated that he considered it out- 
side his province to do anything to influence 
their decision, and that he admitted the 
absolute right of the English to appoint their 
own sovereign. But he wished them to know 
what would be his attitude in certain con- 
tingencies. If the plan of a regency wer, 
adopted, he would not accept the position co; 
regent for himself. As to the intention o. 
crowning Mary and letting him govern merely. 
as her consort, he rejected it with the greatest 
emphasis. ‘No man can esteem a woman 
more than I do the Princess,’ he said. ‘ But 
I am so made that I cannot think of holding 
anything by apron strings. Nor can I think it 
reasonable to have any share in the govern- 
ment unless it be put in my own person, and 
that for the term of my life. If you think fit 
to settle it otherwise, I will not oppose you, but 
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will go back to Holland and meddle no more 
in your affairs.’ He added that in his view it 
would be fair to give the crown to Anne in 
preference to any children he might have by 
another wife than Mary. 

This was the end of theory. Only two possi- 
bilities remained : William, who could defend 
his title by force of arms, or James. And at this 
moment even the high Tories hardly wished 
for James’s return. 

The crown was now offered to William and 
Mary jointly, though it was decided to vest the 
administration in William alone. The survivor 
was to rule for life, and the succession would 
pass to the children of Mary, then to Anne and 
her children, and finally to the descendants of 
William by another wife than Mary. The offer 
of the crown was made on February 13th, and 
on the evening of the same day the Prince and 
the Princess were solemnly proclaimed as 
William III and Mary II. (Both as King of 
England and as Stadholder of Holland, William 
was the third of his name.) Mary had arrived 
in London the day before, having been kept 
back till then by adverse winds. On entering 
Whitehall, she displayed a girlish delight which 
horrified the Tories and pained even the Whigs. 
Yet she deeply felt the solemnity of the hour, 
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and the fact that she was going to occupy the 
palace and the position from which her father 
had been ousted. But William had asked her 
to show, by the cheerfulness of her demeanour, 
that the rumours about dissensions between 
them were false. It has been said that she 
overacted. It was the production rather than 
the acting that was at fault. What more cana 
good actress hope for than to carry conviction ? 

The Commons had prefaced their tender of 
the crown to William and Mary by a document 
that has become famous as the ‘ Declaration of 
Right.’ It recapitulated the encroachments of 
the past reign, and formally asserted the con- 
stitutional principles against which these en- 
croachments had offended. This declaration 
was the condition of the transfer of the crown. 
It deprived the crown of the power to suspend 
laws, of raising taxation without the consent 
of Parliament, and of the right to maintain a 
standing army in time of peace. It stated the 
principle that parliaments should be held 
frequently for the redress of grievances. ‘These, 
and the other principles stated in the declara- 
tion, were no innovation. No more was done 
than to state in writing what had generally 
been recognised to be the foundation of the 
English constitution. In other words, an 
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attempt was made to give England a written 
constitution. Yet this reform has been hailed 
as a revolution, ‘the glorious revolution of 
1688.’ The date itself, 1688, has changed, 
since we no longer begin our year on March 
25th, and reckon the work of the Convention 
that offered the crown to William and Mary 
as having taken place in 1689. But, except in 
honour of a two hundred and fifty year old 
tradition, we feel less inclined to-day to talk of 
arevolution. There was a change of sovereign, 
somewhat forcibly effected. But, in theory at 
any rate, no new principle was introduced. 
Of an utter defeat of the Tory point of view 
and the triumph of Whig philosophy there can 
be no question. William himself took no 
interest in English party politics. It is difficult 
to say whether they bored him or distressed 
him more. For the new king, what had taken 
place was the triumph of Protestantism in 
England as a prelude to its successful defence 
in Europe. 

It is mainly for this reason that he tried, from 
the beginning, to lift the crown above party 
politics. He worked for toleration in England, 
mainly because he could not keep his Catholic 
allies unless he showed tolerance to Catholicism. 
And he refused to persecute the Tories, because 
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the issue between Toryism and Whiggism left 
him fundamentally indifferent. He had come 
over at the invitation of the English nation to 
save it from oppression. It grieved him to find 
a unanimous purpose completely lacking in his 
new kingdom. His first act as a sovereign 
showed that he intended to rise above party. 
The ministry he appointed consisted of repre- 
sentatives of both parties. Danby, the moder- 
ate Tory who had opposed the regency scheme, 
became President of the Council. Halifax, a 
leader of the Opposition in the days of Charles, 
and an early supporter of William, became 
Lord Privy Seal. Nottingham, a Tory who did 
not accept the doctrine of passive obedience, 
was given one of the Secretaryships of State, 
and the other went to the Whig Shrewsbury. 
The great seal was placed in commission. 
William decided to keep the exclusive manage- 
ment of foreign affairs, which was of all English 
concerns that which interested him chiefly. 
The result of William’s eclecticism was to dis- 
satisfy both parties. Within a month Halifax 
was telling all and sundry that if only James 
were a Protestant he would be back in four 
months’ time. Danby said that if he would 
but give satisfaction as to religion one would 
not be able to keep him out. 
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It was decided that, by an act of its own, the 
Convention would transform itself into a lawful 
Parliament, and that the oath of allegiance to 
the new King and Queen would be a condition 
of membership. The number of non-jurors 
was small. Then the matter of finance was 
tackled. Parliament was by no means generous 
to William. But, determined as ever to keep 
the main end in view, he made no difficulties, 
and a little later he announced that in order 
that the Commons might be satisfied how the 
money they had granted was being spent, 
accounts would be laid before them whenever 
called for. During the parliamentary session, 
a regiment mutinied when on the point of 
embarking for Holland, and had to be re- 
duced to discipline, luckily without bloodshed, 
by a body of Dutch cavalry. The result was 
the first Mutiny Act, which authorised the 
maintenance of the army for six months and 
the punishment of desertion by martial law. 

King William tried to exercise his personal 
influence in order to achieve the religious 
toleration he would have liked to establish in 
the country. Hc tried to effect three reforms : 
freedom of worship for dissenters, a broadening 
of the Anglican ritual which would make it 
possible for moderate nonconformists to join 
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the Church of England, and the opening of 
civil offices to all Protestants. He was able to 
achieve the first object only : a toleration act 
was passed granting relief to most dissenters. 
Catholics, however, were forbidden access to 
the cities of London and Westminster, and 
forbidden to possess arms or a horse worth 
more than five pounds. ‘The resentment which 
inspired these limitations was due to James’s 
excesses in the other direction, and is hardly 
surprising. [he Comprehension Bill, which 
tried to enact William’s second religious pro- 
ject, failed dismally. ‘There was no attempt to 
relieve dissenters from their civil disabilities. 
The coronation of the new King and Queen 
took place on April 11th, 1689. As Mary was 
not merely William’s consort, but actually 
Queen Regnant, she was inaugurated in pre- 
cisely the same manner as William: she too 
was girt with the sword, lifted on to the throne, 
and presented with the bible, the spurs, and 
the orb. The Whig aristocracy were present in 
great numbers, but the number of Tories who 
came was also considerable. There was rejoic- 
ing in the country, and a renewal of the Orangist 
enthusiasm of the day of William’s entry into 
the capital. Among the names in the corona- 
tion honours list two are of especial interest : 
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that of Churchill, who became Earl of Marl- 
borough, and that of William’s friend Bentinck, 
who became Earl of Portland. 

Yet another attempt was made by William 
to give to his new subjects the unity which was 
so necessary for the strength of their country. 
A bill of indemnity had been introduced into 
Parliament, and William wished to make its 
scope as wide as possible. The Whigs, however, 
wanted a large list of exceptions, in order that 
the advisers of the anti-Protestant measures 
taken since 1681 should not escape punish- 
ment. It was necessary, in the end, to postpone 
the measure till the next parliament. Once 
more the King’s views proved unacceptable 
to the English politicians. Indeed, not many 
months were needed before William knew that 
he would not wield much power in England. 
He was imperious by nature, and though he 
usually preferred to impose his will by indirect 
means, he could, upon occasion, when he met 
with opposition in Holland, bang the table and 
insist. ‘The utter failure of his efforts to intro- 
duce religious harmony and to achieve co- 
operation between the two political parties 
convinced him that, in England, his position 
would be very different from that he now 
occupied in the Dutch Republic. Contem- 
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poraries said, and with much truth, that he 
was a King in the Republic and a Stadholder 
in England. He therefore concentrated his 
endeavours more and more on his European 
plan, and soon abandoned all attempts to look 
upon England otherwise than as an instrument 
of his foreign policy. 
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SCOTLAND took part in the revolution of 1680, 
and in so doing incidentally acquired a state 
of independence from England that lasted till 
the Act of Union was passed. ‘This union was 
one of the aims William endeavoured to achieve 
during his reign, but circumstances made it 
possible only in 1707. The history of Scotland 
in these years is confused and chaotic: ratio- 
cination, doctrinal punctilio, Celtic clan-fan- 
aticism played a more prominent part than 
political consciousness or patriotism. There 
was an ugly episode, the massacre of Glencoe, 
for which William can be held no more re- 
sponsible than for the murder of the De Witts, 
but which he allowed to go unpunished with 
the same callousness he had displayed in 1672. 
He gave his consent to the destruction of the 
troublesome Macdonald clan, and signed an 
order worded as follows: ‘ As for Maclan of 
Glencoe and that tribe, if they can be dis- 
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tinguished from other Highlanders, it will be 
proper for the vindication of public justice to 
extirpate that set of thieves.” MaclIan had 
attempted to make his submission to the new 
régime, though without haste or enthusiasm, 
but officials had delayed his taking the oath of 
allegiance till after the appointed date. Cap- 
tain Campbell of Glenlyon marched to Glencoe 
and was received in a friendly manner by the 
Macdonalds, who gave hospitality to his men. 
Early in the morning of February 13th, 1692, 
the guests fell upon their unsuspecting hosts 
and massacred MaclIan, his wife, and thirty- 
eight of his clansmen. The others managed to 
escape, many of them only to fall victims to the 
rigours of the Highland winter. William had 
certainly not expected his order to be executed 
in this unsoldierly fashion. But when, four 
years later, an enquiry was instituted by the 
Scottish Parliament, he did nothing to assist it, 
and declined to impose any punishment apart 
from dismissal upon the person who was prim- 
arily responsible. As an earlier biographer of 
William remarks, he was an accessory after 
the fact. 

The reduction of Ireland was of greater 
significance in William’s life. To begin with, 
he played a personal part in the event. More- 
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over, it was connected with his foreign policy. 
Ireland was important for the safety of England. 
Invaders who could settle in the neighbouring 
isle would be able to organise themselves and 
sally forth to the conquest of England. They 
would find, except in the north, a population 
politically and religiously oppressed, incom- 
petently administered, dissatisfied and ready at 
any time to take revenge on the Saxon con- 
queror. Whereas William’s arrival in England 
meant religious and political freedom for the 
majority, to the native Irish his victory meant 
the supremacy of foreigners and freedom only 
for a minority that had no equitable claim to 
a privileged position. But William was im- 
pervious to considerations of abstract equity. 
James IT had landed in Ireland at the head of 
the French troops, and Ireland could not be 
allowed to be an advance post of Louis XIV 
on the flank of the principal partner in the 
anti-French coalition. War had broken out 
between the Emperor, the Pope, the Dutch 
Republic and Spain on the one hand, and 
France on the other. One of William’s first 
acts, after his arrival in London, had been to 
dismiss the French Ambassador. When James 
landed in Ireland, Parliament invited William 
to declare war on France, promising to give 
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him such assistance as would enable him to go 
through with the war. William eagerly ac- 
cepted. ‘ This is the first day of my reign !’ 
he exclaimed to his friends. 

James had landed at Kinsale on March rath, 
1689, accompanied by 2,500 French soldiers. 
Dublin and all the cities of the three southern 
provinces declared for him, but Ulster im- 
mediately prepared to resist. Londonderry 
was besieged by the Catholics and relieved 
after an heroic resistance. Schomberg landed 
in August at Carrickfergus with 16,000 men, 
and Ulster was soon definitely liberated. The 
fate of the Catholic provinces was still to be 
settled, and William was impatient to cross 
over as soon as possible in order to strike the 
first blow in the European war. He was long 
delayed by parliamentary business. In Janu- 
ary 1690 he prorogued Parliament with a 
speech in which he announced his intention of 
going over to Ireland ‘ and with the blessing 
of God Almighty endeavour to reduce that 
kingdom, that it may no longer be a charge to 
this.’ Another session of Parliament detained 
him till May. An act was passed empowering 
the Queen to administer the government 
during his absence, and a council of nine was 
appointed to advise her. 
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William went with a heavy heart. Behind 
him he left uncertainty. A conspiracy had just 
been discovered, in which some of the most 
prominent of his one-time supporters were in- 
volved. ‘The aim of the conspirators was to 
provoke an insurrection and to surrender part 
of the fleet to France. Most of them were 
actuated less by devotion to James than by the 
conviction that he would soon be restored. 
Moreover, the Queen, in bidding him farewell, 
had not hidden her grief at the thought of a 
clash between her father and her husband. 
Yet William looked upon the Irish expedition 
as a relief from his present cares. ‘ As for me,’ 
he told Burnet, ‘ but for one thing I should 
enjoy the prospect of being on horseback and 
under canvas again. For I am sure that I am 
fitter to direct a campaign than to manage 
your Houses of Lords and Commons.’ 

The facts of the Irish campaign are too 
well known to be recounted here. Luck and 
James’s indecision were William’s best servants. 
Schomberg submitted to him a plan by which, 
in all probability, he could have surrounded 
and captured James. William’s desire to secure 
the person of his father-in-law was as small as 
it had been when he entered London at the 
head of his armies. On June goth, the two 
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armies, both of which contained large foreign 
contingents, met by the banks of the river 
Boyne. While reconnoitring the advance posts 
of the enemy, William sat down near the river- 
side to partake of a picnic breakfast. The 
Irish chiefs soon discovered him, and had two 
pieces of artillery brought up to the front. 
Just as William had finished his meal, a cannon 
ball was sent over and brought Prince George 
of Hesse to the ground. ‘ Ah, the poor Prince 
is killed !’ exclaimed the King. Precisely at 
this moment a second ball arrived. It tore his 
coat and inflicted a slight wound which caused 
some loss of blood. For one moment he sank 
down on the neck of his horse. The Irish 
cheered wildly. But William drew himself up, 
and said: ‘ There is no harm done, but the 
bullet came quite near enough.’ The wound 
was dressed at once, and William rode round 
the posts of his army in order to show that he 
was safe. He spent nineteen hours on horse- 
back that day, and before he retired he held a 
last inspection of his armies by torchlight. The 
next day, July ist, the famous battle was 
fought, the English, the French Huguenots and 
the Danes waded through the river, the Irish 
infantry ran away, and the day was won for 
Protestantism and the Revolution. James, 
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panic-stricken, fled to Dublin, and soon a 
French frigate carried him to Brest. 

Henceforth William was free to devote him- 
self to his life task, the struggle against the 
French King’s plans for a universal Catholic 
monarchy. He returned to London, and sent 
Marlborough to finish the conquest of Ireland. 
Parliament showed its gratitude for the skill 
and the valour displayed by the King. Thanks 
were voted to William, and also to Mary for 
the manner in which she had administered the 
kingdom during her husband’s absence. The 
session was uneventful, and supplies were 
readily granted. The common danger had, 
for a moment, drawn Parliament and the King 
more closely together. Parliament was ad- 
journed in January, and William departed for 
the Republic, where he had not been since he 
had become King of England. 

The Dutch gave a magnificent reception to 
their King-Stadholder. The Orangists and the 
party of the Regents vied in their efforts to give 
him the homage which his success deserved. 
The English crown, however difficult to wear, 
gave him a distinction possessed by none of his 
predecessors. Everybody in the Republic now 
spoke of him as ‘ the King.’ He was the recog- 
nised head of the great coalition against 
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Louis XIV, and the commander of its armies. 
He had little difficulty, henceforth, in obtain- 
ing from the States General and the provincial 
States all the support he needed. There was 
a show of opposition now and then, but it was 
never very effectual. He ruled—the word is 
not too strong—through Heinsius, the Grand 
Pensionary, who though originally a member 
of the States party, had become a convinced 
Orangist. 

William’s sojourn in the Republic was brief. 
But it was an enjoyable experience for him. 
He felt at home as he never did among his 
English subjects. Yet it should not be thought 
that his preference for the Dutch went so far 
that he neglected the interests of his kingdom 
for those of the country of his birth. The 
Republic, like England, was in his view a piece 
in the international game ; it was never the 
centre of his policy. He has been accused 
again and again of having used the resources 
of his kingdom merely to give security to 
Holland. Security to Holland was his concern 
only in so far as it was part of the security of 
Europe against France. He never governed 
England merely for the good of the Dutch 
Republic. In September 1689 an offensive 
and defensive alliance had been concluded 
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between the two countries. The Dutch had 
hoped that as a result they would be given 
commercial advantages. But William’s first 
step towards cementing the alliance was to 
further a measure for the prohibition of trade 
between the Republic and France. England 
refused to abrogate the navigation acts, and 
the Dutch soon realised that apart from the 
certainty of English armed support, the new 
relationship with England would bring them 
no advantage. 

The story of William now becomes the history 
of England, indeed of Europe. To tell the one 
is to tell the other. ‘The struggle for supremacy 
between Tories and Whigs, the difficulty of 
persuading the English nation to put all its 
energy and material resources into the war, the 
fight with Louis XIV and the effort to cope 
with his subtle diplomacy, these, henceforth, 
were the concerns of the King-Stadholder. 
His task was hard ; rest was never granted to 
him. He laboured to the end, in growing 
loneliness. 

For William became lonelier every day. To 
begin with, his subjects disliked him heartily. 
As soon as the first enthusiasm at their libera- 
tion from James’s tyranny had worn off, they 
became critical of the foreigner who ruled 
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over them. And William returned their dislike 
to the full. He had accepted the crown without 
illusion. ‘I imagine,’ he wrote to his friend 
Waldeck in February 1689, ‘ that you know me 
well enough to believe that the splendour of a 
crown does not blind me, and had it not been 
absolutely necessary I should not have accepted 
it. All those who were present here can bear 
witness to this. But without losing everything 
I could not act otherwise.’ It was with equally 
little enthusiasm that he continued to wear his 
crown. He had never placed high store upon 
the early raptures of his new subjects. When, 
in January 1689, the two Dutch envoys, 
Dykveld and Witsen, came to see him at 
Westminster, he said to them: ‘It’s all 
** Hosannah ” to-day, but soon, I expect, it 
will be “ Crucify him, crucify him.” ’ 

More truthful a prediction could not have 
been made. William’s manner irked the 
English intolerably. He was no lover of court 
life. For five-and-twenty years Charles II had 
been the centre of social life at Whitehall. He 
had strutted and displayed himself, his house- 
hold, his mistresses. The brief interlude of 
James with his Jesuit confessors and his Irish 
guards had not caused this long social tradition 
to be forgotten. And now came Dutch William, 
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ailing, morose, abrupt and retiring. His talk 
was sparing, and what there was of it, un- 
attractive. He spoke slowly, his voice was 
thick and unpleasant, no doubt because of his 
asthma. He had to search for words, which 
never came readily, and his English was very 
poor. Not only did William lack affability, 
but his manners were deplorable and calcul- 
ated to repel even those whom mere reserve 
might not have offended. He did not know 
how to behave towards women. On one 
occasion, when the Princess Anne dined with 
him, he drew towards him a plate with the 
first green peas of the year, and ate them all 
without offering her as much as a spoonful. 
William’s health soon made it impossible for 
him to reside in London. The fogs and the 
coal smoke increased his respiratory trouble, 
and after a few months at Westminster he 
became so pale that his doctors advised him 
to leave London. He went to Hampton 
Court, where the air was purer, and where 
he was able to indulge his love for planning 
gardens. The removal of the court naturally 
affected innumerable vested interests, trades- 
people suffered, while the nobles grumbled 
because of the long journey that was inflicted 
upon them. ‘ Do you wish to see me dead ?’ 
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said William to Halifax, who was bold enough 
to remonstrate with him. Finally, a com- 
promise was reached, and the King went to 
reside at Kensington House, which was, in 
those days, in rural surroundings, and still 
very far from London, owing to the badness 
of the roads. 

Disliked and only tolerated by the English, 
William reserved all his affection for his Dutch 
friends. With them he could be jovial, with 
them he was perfectly at ease. He would 
interrupt his work with Huygens, his secretary, 
and talk familiarly about his relatives, enquir- 
ing after the health of his wife, or asking 
whether his daughters were not yet going to 
marry. One day Huygens recommended 
somebody for an office: ‘ But the fellow 1s 
not worth a spit of water!’ said the King. 
Another time he told him of a visit he had paid 
to Tromp. He said that he had been given 
excellent fish, but that the admiral’s wife was 
horribly plain. With Dutch noblemen he 
caroused and drank deep. ‘ You are a pig !’ 
he shouted to the Count van Hoorn, who was 
unable to stomach his wine one evening. He 
could even descend to talk familiarly with a 
peasant, during a visit to Holland. But in 
England he remained formal and aloof. ‘ It 
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was thought,’ wrote his admirer Burnet, ‘ that 
he did not descend enough to the humours of 
his people, to make himself and his notions 
more acceptable to them.’ And on another 
occasion the Bishop wrote : ° His coldness will 
look like contempt, and that the English will 
not bear.’ 

A typical example of William’s estrangement 
from the English is the fact that he never went 
to a play while in England. English historians 
have concluded from this that he disliked the 
stage. Yet, when he was still living at The 
Hague, he subsidised the French players, and 
continued to do so even after he came to 
England. In his youth he organised dramatic 
performances. 

The ceremonies of the Anglican worship 
shocked William’s simpler Protestantism pro- 
foundly. He refused to wash the feet of poor 
men on Good Friday. He refused to fast once 
a week, and one of his first actions when he 
arrived in England was to forbid the singing 
of the service in his private chapel. He absol- 
utely refused to touch for the King’s Evil, 
calling this ‘a silly superstition.” Ceremonial 
in general galled him. After his coronation he 
asked the Hollander Witsen: ‘ Did you see 
the comedy of the coronation ? What did you 
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think of their silly popish ceremonies?’ With 
such feelings it is natural that William often 
felt an exile in England. He had frequent 
attacks of deep melancholy, and sometimes he 
would interrupt his work and remain pensive 
awhile, leaning on his elbow, till, suddenly 
coming back to reality, he would begin to talk 
of Holland. ‘ I would give a hundred thousand 
guilders, no, two hundred thousand, if I could 
just fly through the air like a bird to the 
Kermis at The Hague,’ he said to Huygens on 
one occasion. 

It is easy to understand that he felt happiest 
whenever he was on his way back to Holland. 
The French Ambassador, Tallard, once wrote 
to his master: ‘The King of England left 
London yesterday. His countenance was ex- 
pressive of the joy he felt at going home to 
Holland : he took no pains whatever to con- 
ceal it from the English and they speak very 
openly about it.’ The same witness, on another 
occasion, said that he ‘despised the native 
English.” The mutual dislike was due to utter 
incompatibility. It was deep-seated and in- 
eradicable. Each party was in need of the 
other, and each regretted the necessity. 
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In the latter part of December 1694, Queen 
Mary was taken ill. After she had spent three 
days in bed, the physician diagnosed smallpox. 
The King was stricken with grief. He fainted 
several times by his wife’s bedside. On the 
morning of the 28th she died, and for once 
William completely lost his self-control. He 
cried bitterly, and remained several days with- 
out eating or sleeping by the side of Mary’s 
embalmed body. He told Burnet that there 
was no hope left for him, and that from the 
happiest creature on earth he had become the 
most miserable. During the whole course of 
his marriage, he said, he had never known a 
single fault in her. For some weeks, it was 
thought that he would not survive. To the 
day of his death, he carried above his left 
elbow a black ribbon to which was attached 
a golden ring containing some of Mary’s hair. 
Every year he kept the anniversary of her 
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death as a day of mourning, and refused to 
transact business or to receive visitors. 

Little more than seven years were left to 
William. He knew that, with his steadily 
deteriorating health, he would not long survive 
his consort. More than ever he concentrated 
his remaining energies upon his life task. He 
was the soul of the coalition, and with the 
single-minded vigour of a man obsessed by one 
idea, he proceeded to squeeze out of the re- 
luctant English nation the assistance he needed 
in order to effect the salvation of Europe and, 
incidentally, the salvation of England. His 
work was not facilitated by Mary’s death: 
she had been popular in her native country. 
She had done much by her charm of manner 
to counteract the dislike inspired by her hus- 
band. It might have been useful for William 
to have associated his successor, the Princess 
Anne, with his government. But to admit her 
into his counsels would have meant admitting 
Marlborough, whom William rightly distrusted. 
More than ever lonely, unable to place con- 
fidence in any of his English advisers, William 
felt secure and happy, in so far as happiness 
could still be his share, with his Dutch friends 
and among his soldiers. 

Peace was signed at Ryswick in 1697. Louis 
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and William were both tired of war. They 
negotiated over the heads of the diplomats who 
were assembled in Holland. Portland and 
Boufflers came together and, after protracted 
debates, drew up a treaty which was acceptable 
to both Kings. It was with difficulty that the 
other members of the alliance were persuaded 
to give up the fight. When all was settled, 
William wrote to the Grand Pensionary Hein- 
sius: ‘The manner in which the peace had 
been concluded inspires me with some appre- 
hension for the future.’ 

The King’s apprehension was even more 
justified than he knew. The whole question of 
the succession in Spain, where the decrepit 
King Charles II was dying without issue, would 
soon become acute. There were three claim- 
ants to the throne. The French Dauphin, son 
of Maria Theresa, the daughter of Philip IV 
of Spain, was, in theory, barred by the solemn 
renunciation that was made by every Spanish 
princess who married a foreign prince. The 
Electoral Prince of Bavaria was a great-grand- 
son of Philip IV, and was barred by a like 
renunciation, though one not sanctioned by 
the Spanish Cortes. The Emperor Leopold I, 
a grandson of Philip III, had the soundest 
claim. Ifa French prince inherited Spain, the 
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Spanish Netherlands, the Spanish possessions 
in Italy and America, and joined them to the 
French crown, the balance of power would be 
for ever upset, and Louis XIV’s dream of a 
universal monarchy would come true. To 
allow all these lands to go to the Emperor 
would be almost as dangerous. William there- 
fore sent Portland to Paris to negotiate an 
arrangement by which the Spanish inheritance 
should be divided among the heirs. A parti- 
tion treaty was eventually signed between 
William and Louis, dividing the Spanish 
dominions between the Dauphin, the Prince 
of Bavaria, and the Emperor’s son. But soon 
afterwards, in 1699, the Bavarian heir died, 
and a new treaty had to be made dividing the 
inheritance between the Dauphin and the 
Austrian Archduke Charles. While this treaty 
was being negotiated, however, Louis success- 
fully worked upon the half-imbecile Spanish 
King, who made Philip of Anjou, the grandson 
of Louis, his sole heir. 

It was during the negotiations about the 
partition treaties, which were mainly being 
conducted by William’s compatriot the Earl 
of Portland, that his relations with this favourite 
gradually underwent a great change. Hans 
William Bentinck belonged to the Dutch landed 
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nobility. He was about a year older than 
William, and had been a page at his court in 
the dark days of the Stadholderless period. 
Brought up in the same school of repression as 
William, he had acquired similar habits of 
silence and reserve, and had learned to curb a 
natural propensity towards frankness. He was 
well made, but rather stiff and awkward. His 
reddish-blond hair was covered by a wig. Like 
William, he was deeply religious. He accom- 
panied William to England, and for thirty 
years was his confidant and his most intimate 
friend. He was given great wealth and honour 
by his royal master, who made him first Earl 
of Portland. 

In 1691, a young Dutch page, Arnold Joost 
van Keppel, appeared upon the scene. He 
fell from his horse, broke his leg, and behaved 
with such pluck that the King was filled with 
admiration and sympathy for him. He took 
much interest in Keppel, whose gaiety and 
lack of stiffmess amused him. Soon the young 
man was spending much time with the King, 
and was allowed to take meals with him. 
Portland disliked Keppel, and, as William’s 
secretary Huygens remarked in 1693, the two 
‘agreed together as fire and water.’ A year 
later, Keppel had risen higher still in favour : 
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he was allowed to be present while the King 
transacted business of state with his secretary. 
Keppel was tolerably good-looking, of good 
build though rather small. He wore a vast 
wig which was allowed to overflow on to his 
face in order to hide a strawberry mark that 
spoiled one of his cheeks. He had a ready and 
supple wit, but he was frivolous and vain, 
always engaged in superficial love affairs with 
one mistress'or another. He was a dandy and 
a spendthrift. William made him copy letters 
and transact business that required little skill. 
He never entrusted him with grave affairs of 
state, for which he knew Keppel had no ability. 
What attracted him was the contrast between 
Keppel’s temperament and his own : he found 
in the young man all the light-heartedness 
which he himself lacked so utterly, and for 
which, nevertheless, he often craved. 
Portland’s jealousy grew every year, and 
soon the court began to comment uponit. In 
January 1697 Keppel was created Earl of 
Albemarle. As a compensation, no doubt, 
Portland was made a Knight of the Garter a 
month later, and soon afterwards he was given 
a large estate in Ireland. Yet, at the end of 
May, he announced his decision to leave 
William’s service, after having tried in vain to 
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persuade him to dismiss Albemarle. The King 
was grieved at Portland’s decision. Since his 
wife’s death, he had come to rely upon him 
more and more: he felt lonely and was, to 
some extent, losing his firm grip of affairs. He 
wrote Portland a letter that was humble in 
tone, protesting before God that he loved him 
as much as he had done all his life. He begged 
him to give him one year’s trial. Portland 
agreed to postpone his decision, but left the 
court, and went to Flanders. The Prince de 
Vaudemont, a soldier whom William liked and 
trusted, undertook at his request to act as 
intermediary. He succeeded in extracting from 
Portland a promise to remain in the King’s 
service. It was then that Portland acted as 
William’s ambassador in the negotiations with 
Louis XIV. Afterwards he went to Paris, where 
he conducted the negotiations for the Spanish 
partition treaties. While he was still in France, 
Albemarle, whom the French Ambassador 
Tallard described as ‘a young man of great 
insolence and dissipation,’ gave every one the 
impression that he had entirely supplanted 
Portland in the King’s affections. The follow- 
ing year, in 1699, a quarrel broke out between 
Portland and Albemarle, who behaved like a 
little cad towards the older man. This led to 
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the final breach. Portland decided that he 
could not remain at court, although he con- 
tinued to act as William’s agent in the French 
negotiations. 

William’s kindness to his friends led him into 
serious difficulties with his subjects. Portland 
was the best hated man in the kingdom, after 
William himself. And William, after all, did 
enjoy now and then a brief return of popularity, 
after a victory or the discovery of a plot against 
his life. As the years went by, the hostility of 
the Tories towards William and his trusted 
servant grew. More and more numerous were 
the difficulties that were placed in William’s 
path. In 1698 the House of Commons refused 
to sanction the retention of his Dutch body- 
guard. It was a direct affront, inspired only 
by ill-tempered xenophobia. When he re- 
ceived the news of the vote, William felt so 
indignant that he thought for a moment of 
abdicating in favour of Anne, and of returning 
to Holland. As usual, however, he decided 
that he must swallow the insult because he had 
not the right to sacrifice his mission to personal 
pride. He merely requested the Gommons to 
make provision for the refugee officers who had 
served him well, but the Commons would hear 
of no exception. ‘The whole incident,’ says 
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William’s biographer, Trail, ‘is one which no 
Englishman of the present day, whatever his 
politics, can look back upon without a sense 
of shame.’ But outwardly William betrayed 
nothing. Those who observed him, during the 
ceremony of the closing of Parliament, with the 
malicious hope of seeing resentment or anger 
upon his face, were disappointed. 

The recess brought William no relief from 
the relentless persecution of his enemies. An 
enquiry had been instituted by the Commons 
into the grants of forfeited Irish lands made by 
William to a number of persons in the king- 
dom. In 1691 he had promised that he would 
make no such grants until Parliament had 
approved them. Albemarle was one of the 
beneficiaries, Betty Villiers another, and Port- 
land alone had been given 135,000 acres. As 
soon as the Commons reassembled, they began 
to debate upon the Commission’s report. ‘They 
justly considered that the land forfeited after 
the Irish rebellion should have been used to 
meet the expenses incurred in defeating it. 
They were right, also, in rejecting the plea 
made by the King’s supporters that by not 
debating the matter sooner they had released 
him from the promise made in 1691. The 
Tories threw themselves with glee upon this 
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rich opportunity of doing disservice to the 
King and his hated friends. A ‘ Resumption 
Bill ° was introduced, invalidating all the royal 
grants, and ordering their return to the state. 
A resolution was carried declaring among other 
things ‘ that the said grants reflected highly 
upon the King’s honour, and that the officers 
and instruments concerned in procuring and 
passing them had highly failed in the perform- 
ance of their duty.’ This resolution was actu- 
ally presented to the King at Kensington by 
the Speaker and the leader of the Opposition. 
The House of Lords, desirous of enabling the 
King to obtain the confirmation of some at 
least of the grants, amended the Resumption 
Bill. The Commons refused to examine the 
amendments. The Bill travelled to and fro 
between the two Houses ; the Commons tacked 
the Resumption Bill on to a money bill, and 
the deadlock was complete. At first the King 
was determined not to give way. He told 
Portland, on April 5th, that he intended to 
veto the bill. But on the roth he informed 
his supporters in the Lords of his wish that the 
bill should be allowed to pass. Two days later, 
the Commons decided to present an address 
praying that no person not a native, except the 
husband of the Princess Anne, should be 
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admitted to the King’s Councils. William 
prevented the presentation of the address by 
proroguing Parliament at once. He did not 
even pronounce a speech on this occasion. 

The year 1700 was spent in quarrels and 
attacks of the same nature. The crown had 
become a heavy and almost intolerable burden. 
Then, suddenly, came the news of the death 
of Charles of Spain, and of his testament. 
Louis XIV began to take possession of the 
Spanish dominions on behalf of his grandson, 
and a Grand Alliance was formed between 
England, the Dutch Republic, the Empire, 
Denmark and Sweden in support of the claims 
of the Archduke Charles. The partition treaty 
had been tornup. France was a greater danger 
and stronger than ever. All William’s work 
was undone at a stroke. With failing health, 
abandoned by his greatest friend, harassed by 
the Tories, he found himself once more where 
he had stood in 1688. Or rather, he stood 
where he was in 1674: once again England 
imagined herself a neutral power and her 
people were oblivious of their danger. ‘ The 
blindness of the people here is incredible,’ 
William wrote to Heinsius. It was doubtful 
whether any supplies would be voted for the 
coming war. 
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Then Louis XIV committed the great mis- 
take that reconciled the King of England and 
his people. James II died, in September 1701, 
and Louis officially recognised his son (the old 
Pretender) as King James III of England. 
Louis’s action had the same effect in England 
as the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes had 
had in the Dutch Republic in 1685. The 
English felt as though the year 1688 had re- 
turned: the French King wanted to impose 
the bastard son of the popish King upon them, 
the Jesuits would come back to Whitehall, the 
Protestant religion was in danger! Mean- 
while William had been in Holland. When he 
landed in England he was received with that 
popular enthusiasm he had not tasted for many 
a year. He dissolved Parliament, and the new 
Commons at once showed readiness to support 
him. ‘They voted an address declaring that 
they would to the utmost of their power enable 
His Majesty to make good all such alliances as 
he had made. An Act of Attainder was passed 
against the Pretender, and all persons in office 
were required to deny his claim upon oath. 

The King was unable to open Parliament in 
person. He was very ill. He was in an 
advanced stage of consumption, his legs were 
badly swollen. On Saturday, February a2ist, 
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1702, he went on horseback from Kensington 
to hunt at Hampton Court, in the hope that 
the fresh air would give him relief. He was 
unsteady in the saddle, and when his horse 
stumbled over a molehill he was thrown and 
broke his collar-bone. It was set at Hampton 
Court, but feverish symptoms appeared. The 
English physician advised bleeding ; the Dutch 
physician opposed this advice, and probably 
prolonged William’s life by a few days. William 
insisted on being transported back to Kensing- 
ton. The fracture was reopened by the move- 
ment of the carriage, and had to be set once 
more. A diseased portion of the lung had 
been dislodged when the bone was broken, 
and inflammation set in. A few days longer 
William struggled with death. Three days 
after the accident, he sat up and wrote several 
letters on a semi-circular board which had been 
fixed to his chair. A week later, he could not 
write his signature: the royal assent to the 
bills passed by Parliament had to be given by 
means of a stamp. Albemarle came back from 
Holland, and burst into tears on seeing his 
master. ‘ I am drawing towards my end,’ said 
William. 

It was not the first time that he looked death 
in the face; but this time he shrank from it, 
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He was needed in the world. His task was not 
finished. But when the moment came, his 
stoic resignation reappeared. He called re- 
peatedly for Portland. The messenger who 
went to fetch the Earl was delayed. Portland 
hurried to Kensington from his country seat at 
Bulstrode. When he arrived, he found the 
King in his last agony, unable to speak. But 
William recognised his friend. He took his 
hand and placed it on his heart. Then he lost 
consciousness, and while Burnet and Arch- 
bishop Tillotson recited the commendatory 
prayer, he died. 

It was eight o’clock in the morning of March 
gth, 1702. 
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